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THE MIDDLE EAST AS A 
CULTURE AREA" 


Raphael Patai 


OR THE PURPOSES of the present discussion the Mid- 

dle East will be considered as comprising the entire west- 

ern half of the great Afro-Asian desert-and-steppe zone 
together with the more fertile minor regions immediately con- 
tiguous to it or contained islandlike within it.* To delimit the 
area geographically, it will be defined as including the northern 
part of Africa from the Mediterranean down to approximately 
latitude 12°N, and southwest Asia with the Black Sea, the 
* This paper aims at presenting the culture of the Middle East in its traditional as- 
pects, as resulting from its inner organic growth. Consequently, the impact of Western 
civilization, which has been an increasingly important factor in recent cultural develop- 


ments in the area, has been largely left out of consideration. 


1 The latest and best cartographical representation can be found in the Atlas Interna- 
tional Larousse, 1950, p. 23A. 





© RAPHAEL Paral is an anthropologist whose main field of specialization is the Middle 
East. After living for fifteen years in Palestine, where he taught at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, founded and headed the Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, and edited 
its journal Edoth, he was awarded a Viking Fund fellowship and came to the United 
State in 1947. Since 1948 he has been Professor of Anthropology at the Dropsie College, 
Philadelphia, and in 1951 was appointed Consultant on the Middle East in the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs of the United Nations. He is the author of several books and 
studies dealing with the anthropology of the Middle East. 
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Caucasus, the Caspian Sea and the Turkestan and Indian plains 
as the northern and eastern boundaries. An attempt will be made 
to show that the cultural characteristics found in all parts of this 
vast stretch of land stamp it with the quality of a culture area.’ 

It must be stated at the outset that such an enormous land 
area — several times larger than any of the culture areas de- 
termined in the Americas by Wissler* or in Africa by Hers- 
kovits *— will obviously show a considerable range of cultural 
variation from one subarea to another. Structurally, Middle 
Eastern culture is therefore not strictly comparable to any single 
culture area of America or Africa; it is rather paralleled by a 
concept like “European culture” which, though indicating ho- 
mogeneity in certain basic over-all features, covers several dis- 
tinct subcultures. 

Geographical factors themselves subdivide the Middle East 
into four major regions, each with a desert-and-steppe area in 
its center and a more fertile, cultivated perimeter encircling it. 
These four regions are North Africa, the Arabian peninsula, the 
Iranian plateau, and Asia Minor. Of these, by far the largest, 
and characterized by the most unfavorable desert-sown° ratio 
is North Africa; second in both respects is the Arabian penin- 
sula; third is the Iranian plateau; and fourth is Asia Minor. 

The sown region is, generally speaking, Mediterranean in 
character with long, hot, and rainless summers; rainy, temperate 
winters; and a natural vegetation ranging from grass to open 
deciduous forests. The desert has great extremes of temperature, 
almost no rain at any time of the year, and a very scanty vegeta- 
tion of low grasses and drought resistant bushes. The transition 
between the desert and the sown is, as a rule (with the notable 
exception of the two great riverain zones of the Nile and Tigris- 

2 The Middle East (or Near East) as a geographical term is most frequently applied 
only to the Asiatic part of this area plus Egypt. W. B. Fisher, The Middle East: A 
Physical, Social and Regional Geography (New York, 1950), also includes Cyrenaica. 

8 Wissler, C., The American Indian (2nd. ed.; New York, 1922). 

4 Herskovits, M.J., “The Culture Areas of Africa,” Africa, III (1931); Backgrounds 
of African Art (Denver, 1945); Man and His Works (New York, 1948). Cf. the culture 
areas of Asia as defined by Bacon, E. and Hudson, A. E., “Asia (Ethnology),” Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 1 (1945); Bacon, E., “A Preliminary Attempt to Determine the Cul- 
ture Areas of Asia,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 11 (1946), pp. 117-32; 
Patai, R., “Nomadism: Middle Eastern and Central Asian,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, VII (Winter 1951). 


5 The expression “sown” is taken from the title of Gertrude Bell’s well-known book, 
Syria: The Desert and the Sown (London, 1907). 
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Euphrates), a semi-desert or grazing-steppe belt of varying 
width. Parts of this steppe-belt can be swallowed up tempo- 
rarily or more permanently by either the desert or the sown, 
yielding to prolonged droughts, abundant rains, or population 
pressures. Somewhere in the general area of the grazing steppe 
are located, as a rule, the typical old Middle Eastern towns which 
(in addition to the coastal towns) are the cultural centers of their 
respective subareas. 


~~ 
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If in a general overview of the Middle East the relative extent 
of the desert and the sown is taken as a basic consideration, the 
impression gained is one of an arid area which is more than 
overwhelmingly desert, and only a very small percentage of 
which is utilized for agricultural pursuits. Exact data are lack- 
ing, but it is estimated that not more than 5 percent of the total 
area of the Middle East is utilized for cultivation with either 
hoe or plough, and that the lands actually under cultivation at 
any given time comprise considerably less territory than even 
this small figure. With regard to surface area, therefore, the 
Middle East as a whole is a definitely desert-and-steppe area; 
and the ways of human adaptation to life in the desert and the 
steppe — that is, animal husbandry — would seem to be the most 
significant characteristic of the Middle Eastern culture area. 
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A very different picture, however, is obtained if the percentage 
of the population supporting itself by animal husbandry and 
agricultural pursuits respectively is considered. In this case it 
is found that the Middle East as a whole is an overwhelmingly 
agricultural area. Between 60 and 65 percent of the total work- 
ing population is engaged directly in agriculture. An additional 
percentage either lives in villages rendering services to agricul- 
turists — such as artisans, teachers, religious personnel, watch- 
men, etc. — or engages in supplementary or irregular agricul- 
ture. Some 18 percent of the total population of the Middle 
East lives in towns and cities. This leaves roughly 17 percent 
for the nomadic and seminomadic peoples who eke out a living 
on the steppes and the deserts of the area.° 

Corresponding to the ecological picture, the demography of 
each country in the area also shows a threefold structure. The 
desert is the habitat of the true nomad, the steppe-belt the domain 
of the seminomad, and the sown the home of the agriculturist. 
Transitional stages and localized variations of these population 
types make for additional diversification. 

The full nomads rely on their camels as a source of food, of 
raw material for shelter, clothing, trappings, and utensils, and as 
a means of transportation.’ No other population group utilizes so 
completely a single species of animals as its source of livelihood. 
The camel-nomads’ mode of life is characterized by seasonal 
wandering over a fairly extensive tribal territory in constant 
search of pasture for their camels. The complete dryness of the 
desert in the long summer months forces them to draw near the 
steppe and the sown, but as soon as the winter rains, and the desert 
vegetation following their wake, render it possible, they move 
far out into the heart of the desert. 

The seminomads breed sheep and goats or cattle in place of 
the camels of the true nomads. This difference in itself is basic 
to the total gamut of differences perceivable in the ways of life of 
these two groups. Sheep and goats are less hardy than camels; they 


® These estimates are based on a number of sources dealing with individual countries 
within the area. Also data collected by various departments of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat have been considered. 

7 Patai, op. cit. 
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cannot stay away from water for days; they need better and softer 
pasture, and their mobility is thus much more limited. Conse- 
quently, the sheep- and goat-nomads stay within the grazing 
steppe belt, or, more precisely, in that part of the steppe belt 
which represents the transition between it and the sown. The an- 
nual cycle of seasonal wandering is the rule also for the semino- 
mads, but their wandering territory is much smaller and their 
movements are much slower than those of the camel-nomads. In 
the Sudan, south of latitude 13°N, cattle grazing seminomads 
(the so-called Baqqara) take the place of the sheep- and goat- 
nomads of the northern outskirts of the desert. Cattle gains in 
importance also in Southern Arabia. 

A special kind of seminomadism is the one practiced by the 
peoples of the mountainous regions of the Middle East, especially 
around the Iranian plateau, but also in Morocco. In this type of 
wandering, called “transhumance,” the characteristic annual 
cycle of movement takes the groups high up into the mountains 
in the summer and again down to the warmer and milder valleys 
or the lower levels of the plateau in the winter. ‘Transhumance 
is therefore the vertical variant of the horizontal nomadism dis- 
cussed hitherto. 

Characteristic of all the true and seminomads of the area, 
whether of the horizontal or the vertical variety, is the black hair 
tent, the only shelter used by them. The only other place outside 
the Middle East where the black hair tent is found is Tibet, and 
its presence there must be accounted for by diffusion." 

Another characteristic shared by all the wandering peoples 
of the Middle East is the tribal structure. The tribe is, according 
to belief and tradition, a group of families all of whom are the 
patrilineal descendants of one common ancestor. Each tribe is 
a homogeneous social unit whose native members are social 
equals. This definition excludes slaves and people who joined the 
tribe from the outside. The tribe as such has little actual signifi- 
cance, since tribal affinity is a somewhat vague tie. The actual 
functioning unit is the wandering group which varies greatly in 
size as well as in standing within the tribal structure. In contrast 
to the classless structure of each tribe in itself, the totality of 


8 Feilberg, C. G., La Tente Noire (Copenhagen, 1944) ; Patai, of. cit. 
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wandering tribes shows quite a range of variation with regard 
to degree of social standing, or “nobility.” Distinction is also 
made between noble and client tribes (e.g., the Sa‘di and Marab- 
tin tribes of Cyrenaica). In general it can be stated that the true 
or camel-nomads are regarded as the noble tribes, while the 
artisan groups (the so-called sanz‘) which are protected by them 
are regarded to be of much lower standing, as are also the sheep- 
and goat-nomads, or the semi-stationary inhabitants of the Iraqi 
marshes. Despised by both are the settled cultivators, “the slaves 
of the soil.” 

This tribal structure is such an unmistakable hallmark of 
nomadism that wherever it exists among settled villagers it can 
be taken as a definite indication of the fact that they are the 
descendants of nomads who, in the not very remote past, settled 
down to sedentary agricultural life. The most typical example 
is that of the Kurds, who though settled in village strongholds 
retain not only the tribal structure but also several other charac- 
teristics which distinguish the roaming nomads from the settled 
cultivators. 

Sedentarization is a socio-cultural phenomenon which can be 
observed in every part of the Middle East. The process has not 
yet been studied sufficiently, but tentatively a number of transi- 
tional stages from nomadic to settled life can be distinguished.’ 

The characteristic socio-political trait of the nomadic tribe is 
the lack of political organization or political institutions. The 
only effective social control is that exercised on the local level 
by the informally constituted council, headed by a chieftain 
(shaykh) of the immediate wandering unit. This small chieftain 
in most cases recognizes the overlordship of a greater chief (also 
called shaykh), the head of the entire tribe, but his allegiance 
to him is minimal, and to all intents and purposes he is (or was 
until the recent reorganization of the Middle Eastern states) 
independent of any power or influence external to the wandering 
unit itself. The unification of several wandering groups into one 
more or less closely knit unit, such as a large tribe or even a 
tribal confederation, though not unknown in the history of the 


® Kirkbride, A., “Changes in Tribal Life in Trans-Jordan,” Man, No. 23 (March- 
April 1945). 
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Middle East was always a rare occurrence, of an exceptional 
nature and of an ephemeral character. The small independent 
wandering unit has remained most typical. 

The interrelationship between one wandering unit and an- 
other is governed by certain principles validated by tradition, 
enjoying unquestionable authority, and constituting everywhere 
the basis of tribal ethos. Among these can be mentioned the prin- 
ciple of collective responsibility, which is expressed in such 
institutions as the blood feud and raiding, the inviolate laws of 
hospitality and sanctuary, and the concepts of honor, name, and 
nobility. All these ideas and ideals appear in their most intensive 
form among the true nomads, and they successively lose their 
significance as one proceeds across the range from the true 
nomads, through the seminomads, to the semisedentary and the 
completely sedentary cultivators. 

The main areas of cultivation in the Middle East are those 
which either receive sufficient rain to make cultivation of field 
crops possible or can be irrigated from the water of rivers or 
wells for a more intensive utilization of the land. One or both 
of these types of cultivated lands can be found in every part of 
the Middle East, the typical example of the former being the 
more northerly or mountainous countries (Turkey, Iran, Syria, 
Morocco), while the latter is best exemplified by the riverain 
agriculture of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates valleys or the 
oases of the Sahara and Arabia. 

Material equipment which has to be closely adapted to the 
nomadic and sedentary modes of life respectively, and which, 
under the technologically backward conditions of the Middle 
East, has to depend on the locally available raw materials, re- 
veals marked differences not only as between nomads and cul- 
tivators but also among the settled villagers themselves from one 
subarea to another. The nomadic camp is largely the same all 
over the Middle East: tents pitched at a comfortable distance 
from one another, and in a definite orderly pattern. The village, 
on the other hand, shows a highly nucleated, closely packed struc- 
ture, in which house leans against house with narrow winding 
paths leading between them, without any plan or design, and 
in which the limiting influence of the available raw materials 
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is strongly felt. However, despite the diversity of building mate- 
rial— stone in the mountains, mud or adobe on the plains, reed 
in the marshes, and palm leaves and fronds in the deep south — 
the floor plan of the houses shows an almost identical range in 
most parts of the Middle East. The simplest structure everywhere 
is the square one-room building (an exception being the so-called 
“beehive” houses in some villages in the Alawite region of Syria) 
which can be increased by a simple “budding” process into two, 
three, or more rooms. A special local development are the high 
houses in the towns.of Yemen and Hadhramaut in Southern 
Arabia, which boast of three, four, five, or even more stories and 
a correspondingly larger number of rooms. The common feature 
of all these houses is that they are inhabited by only one single 
extended family. In fact, family and house are so closely associ- 
ated that the same word is used to denote both in ancient as well 
as in modern Semitic languages. 

Comparable variations could be shown to exist with regard 
to clothing, furnishings, utensils, household articles, and the 
like — again, however, with the reservation that these differences 
seem significant only when material objects from different parts 
of the Middle East are compared among themselves. When, on 
the other hand, they are compared with articles hailing from 
adjacent areas outside the Middle East (Negro Africa, Europe, 
India, or Central Asia), the local differences all but disappear 
and melt into an over-all Middie Eastern type. 

In the field of social culture the most important complex which 
is basically similar all over the area is undoubtedly the family. 
The family occupies a focal position in Middle Eastern culture, 
and its structure and functioning are practically identical not 
only among nomadic and settled peoples, but also among the 
majority of urban populations in which Westernization has not 
yet made appreciable inroads. In traditional Middle Eastern 
society the family is patrilocal, patrilineal, patriarchal, and ex- 
tended. It is usually headed by an elderly male, and its member- 
ship comprises all his sons with their wives and children, and 
the unmarried daughters and granddaughters (sons’ daughters). 
The entire family, which may consist of several dozen members, 
resides together in a cluster of neighboring tents in the nomadic 


_—- —_— —-+- — > aaeaeet GQeete A — —.«+ cad 
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camp; in a single house or in several buildings clustering around 
a common courtyard in the villages and towns. When the grand- 
father dies, the extended family breaks up into as many new units 
as there are sons, each one of whom will then become the head 
of a new and separate extended family. 

Marriage customs, sex mores, the position of women, and the 
division of labor between men and women are completely analo- 
gous, and in many cases identical, in the nomadic camp, the 
agricultural village, and the town (with the exception of the 
thin middle and upper classes in the latter). Marriage is highly 
endogamous, the preferred mating being between children of 
two brothers. Polygyny is permissive rather than customary, and 
; certainly fewer than 5 percent of the married men have more 
than one wife simultaneously. The relationship between the sexes 
is governed by a rigid code of sex mores and ethical ideals with 
special emphasis on female “purity” and chastity, both pre- 
marital and postmarital. Nevertheless, veiling and seclusion of. 
women is practiced only sporadically, mainly in middle- and 
upper-class society in the towns. The traditional mores — not 
recognized by state laws — afford men the right to kill their 
female dependents if apprehended in an illicit sex relation. A 
man can very easily divorce his wife at will or whim; a woman 
has no legal way of obtaining a divorce against the wishes of her 
husband. 

Economically, too, the extended family is the basic unit. In 
the nomadic tribe the extended family holds all property — that 
is, camels and other livestock —in common. In the village the 
extended family owns jointly the lands from whose cultivation it 
derives its livelihood, while in the towns it owns and manages 
jointly the enterprise from which its members make a living. 
Earnings are as a rule pooled and the expenses of the household 
defrayed from the common purse. The women may help in the 
field if their husbands work land which they own; otherwise their 
place is at home and their main task is to make the meager earn- 
ings of the men go a long way by working hard and economizing 
tightly, sharing the household chores or taking turns in perform- 
ing them. 

The number of children is great, placing the Middle Eastern 
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birthrate among the highest in the world, but this is counter- 
balanced by a very high rate of infant and child mortality as a 
consequence of which general life expectancy is cut down to 
appallingly low averages. Institutionalized schooling in its tra- 
ditional form means religious education; it is more the exception 
than the rule, and is rudimentary. Social conditioning is achieved 
mainly in the course of informal processes of education, and 
socialization takes place within the family circle. Since the chil- 
dren begin at an early age to participate in the work of their 
parents, an early differentiation between the sexes appears, the 
boys being introduced to male occupations by their father or 
elder brothers, and the girls to female tasks by their mother or 
elder sisters. When girls marry at puberty, or more frequently 
before puberty, they are whisked away from the parental home, 
and as a consequence their relationship with their parents be- 
comes very loose and remote from then on. The Middle Eastern 
bride becomes totally absorbed into the household of her hus- 
band’s family. The stern tutelage of her own mother is supplanted 
by the even more rigid one of her mother-in-law, and only many 
years later, after she has given birth to children, especially to 
sons, and these are on their way to manhood, can she begin to 
assert herself as a mater familias in her own right.” 

The achievement of a status of independence and self-determi- 
nation comes as tardily to the son as to the daughter. He secures 
a wife when his father decides that he can spare the bride-price. 
After marriage he continues to live within the extended family 
of which his father is either the head or a member. Age is con- 
sidered an asset in the Middle Eastern outlook, so that the oider 
the son becomes, the smaller the number in the extended family 
of members older than he and the greater the number of those 
younger, the more he grows in esteem, the greater the weight 
his opinion carries, and the more easily can he live after his 
own inclinations. 

With regard to units larger than the extended family, the three 
main sectors of Middle Eastern society show also a number of 
basic correspondences. The Middle Eastern towns, however, have 


10 Patai, R., “Relationship Patterns among the Arabs,” Middle Eastern Affairs, Il 
(May, 1951). 
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been centers of foreign (Western) cultural influences for several 
decades now, as a consequence of which much of the original 
Middle Eastern tradition of social organization has been obliter- 
ated in them (especially among the middle and upper classes) 
and can be found only in the villages and the nomadic camps. 

Nomadic camp and.agricultural village, however, must not 
be conceived of as two opposite forms of local aggregates. The 
existence of a continuous scale of transitional forms between the 
two clearly shows that camp and village are merely the two ex- 
treme forms of a range of possible mixtures of elements taken 
from both. The presence of these “mixed” forms of local aggre- ~ 
gates is due not only to the continued processes of sedentarization ; 
the reverse process is also known to have taken place repeatedly: 
settled villagers have taken up nomadism, either completely or 
partially. The cultivation of the soil and animal husbandry can, 
moreover, coexist and mutually complement each other. 

The nomadic wandering unit and the settled village often 
consist not of one, but of two or more kin-groups of extended 
families. The place of the individual within his society is de- 
termined first of all by his membership in an extended family, 
and secondly, by the membership of his extended family within 
such a kin-group. This means that in traditional Middle Eastern 
society participation in larger social groups is a family, and not 
an individual, affair. Participation in such larger groups can 
never cut across family ties. On the contrary, the fact that the 
family belongs to a larger social group only strengthens the 
family unity, for the stronger the family as a whole the greater 
its weight within the larger group. 

The largest traditional social grouping to be found all over 
the Middle East is a loose, informal twofold faction which at the 
same time is powerful in the hold it exercises over the population, 
whether nomadic or sedentary. This social grouping resembles 
in several respects the kind which is usually referred to by the 
terms “moiety” or “dual organization.” In some parts of the 
Middle East (e.g., in Arabia and the Levant coast) entire tribes 
and villages belong to one or the other of these dual factions, 
which go by such name-pairs as Qahtan and Adnan, Yafa’ and 
Hamdan, Hinawi and Ghafari, Qais and Yaman. Whether the 
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villages as a whole, or only one half of each of them (called sof 
among the Kabyles in Algeria) belong to a moiety, there is usu- 
ally much competition, rivalry, and occasionally even fighting 
between the two factions. In several cases modern political ini- 
tiative has made use of the existing dual organization with the 
result that the moieties today often have political significance, 
though differences in descent and custom are by no means for- 
gotten. 

With regard to social control, distinction must be made be- 
tween the local and the higher level. On the local level the social 
control of the typical and traditional Middle Eastern village 
resembled until recently (that is, until approximately the dis- 
integration of the Ottoman Empire) that of the nomadic tribe 
to a considerable degree. It was the same kind of semi-autocratic 
and semi-democratic, highly variable and informal social control 
which is characteristic of the nomadic tribe. The village head- 
man (called mukhtar in Palestine and Syria, ‘umdah in Egypt, 
aga in Kurdistan, muAtar in Turkey, amin in North Africa) cor- 
responds to the tribal chief, the shaykh; he is usually the head 
of the most influential family in the village. The office of head- 
manship is inherited, but also requires the approval of the elders 
of the village, and more recently also appointment by the central 
government. The elders make up the informally constituted 
village council (mayjlis in the east, jumma‘ in North Africa). 

The authority of the tribal shaykh rests not on force — which 
as a rule does not stand at his disposal — but on the esteem, re- 
nown, and prestige he enjoys. The same is true to a more limited 
extent of the village headman, though for a number of reasons 
the latter usually wields more influence over his council, and his 
power over the simple villagers is also correspondingly greater. 
In addition to the council, the important traditional village in- 
stitutions are the mosque, the kuttab (Qur'an school), the guest- 
house, the communal threshing floor, and the well. 

The socio-economic conditions characteristic of the Middle 
Eastern village can be summed up in a few lines. Most of the 
cultivators are subsistence farmers living on their produce, with 
a predominantly cereal diet which, though probably just suffi- 
cient in caloric value, is lacking in protein and protective foods. 


= FY hk 
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As a consequence of this, as well as of the generally low standards . 
of hygiene, the incidence of disease is high, in some areas appall- 
ingly so. Adequate water supplies are rare; the perennial irriga- 
tion method practiced in the riverain tracts and the presence of 
stagnant water elsewhere make malaria the most prevalent single 
disease in many regions. The vast majority of the cultivators 
are either dwarf-holders, or share-cropper tenants, or landless 
laborers. A small number of wealthy, and often extremely rich, 
landowner families concentrate in their hands a substantial pro- 
portion of the cultivated land. Lands owned by smallholders in 
villages were until recently often held under the ancient system of 
communal ownership.” 

On the higher level, with regard to governmental and political 
forms, it will be found that the tendency now prevails in most 
Middle Eastern states to follow Western patterns of government 
—§in line with the readiness of the urban upper class to adopt 
Western techniques. Thus state forms, such as republics and con- 
stitutional kingdoms, can be found, with houses of representatives 
and ministers of state. However, even where these innovations 
have been introduced, they are rarely more than new forms which 
are still filled to a large extent with old contents. Government, 
as known to the traditional Middle East, is the feudal and auto- 
cratic rule of the few based on the power of armed forces. Under 
these circumstances dynastic constancy is rare; the throne or the 
supreme power is more often seized than inherited. While on 
the local level (in tribes and villages) the rule of persons other 
than of the blood would be unimaginable, on the highest level 
foreigners can succeed in attaining positions of sovereignty. 

The relationship of urban centers to rural areas in the Middle 
East today is reminiscent of that of town to country in medieval 
Europe. The Middle Eastern towns are the undisputed economic, 
industrial, manufacturing, trading, commercial, financial, ad- 
ministrative, political, judicial, educational, literary, journalis- 
tic, recreational, artistic, intellectual, medical, and religious 
centers of their respective hinterlands. Externally the sug, or 
bazaar, is undoubtedly the most characteristic as well as the most 


1! Patai, R., “Musha‘a Tenure and Cooperation in Palestine,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, LI (1949); Fisher, of. cit., pp. 180-81. 
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fascinating part of the town, with its narrow streets covered with 
vaulted arches or roofs or with matting or awning, and with each 
trade occupying a separate street. The sug is the most easily 
tangible expression of the existence and the activities of the craft 
guilds: tailors, outfitters, slipper and sandal-makers, saddlers, 
embroiderers, goldsmiths, etc. Each of these guilds has its head, 
its provost, its council, its grades of apprentices, journeymen and 
masters, its constitution, rules, and other organizational trap- 
pings. In most cases artisanship, and with it membership in a 
guild, is hereditary.” 

The presence of social classes is characteristic of Middle East- 
ern towns only, not of villages and nomadic tribes. The urban 
class structure shows a great verticalmobility. By far the numeri- 
cal majority of the townspeople belong to the lower class, com- 
prising such occupations as small artisans and shopkeepers, itiner- 
ant vendors, unskilled workers, porters, people employed in 
services, fishermen (in coastal towns), loafers, beggars, etc. The 
slim but growing middle class is made up of master craftsmen, 
merchants, teachers, and other professionals who do not belong 
to the “great” families, lower officials, small house-owners, and 
other people of moderate means. The very thin but extremely 
powerful upper class consists in each country of a few “great” 
families whose members — sometimes referred to as “notables” 
— occupy key positions in many fields and are the mainstay of 
the feudal oligarchy. They are as a rule the leaders of society, the 
owners of economic, financial, and industrial enterprises, and the 
top figures in political life (with political parties organized on 
the basis of family affiliations, or superimposed on moieties, or 
utilizing religious orders). In most cases the initial wealth of 
such families is due to the concentration in their hands of landed 
property. Westernization, which is centered in the towns, is most 
advanced among the upper class, less so among the middle class, 
and has scarcely made a dent on the lower class.** 

Nationalism, which is a modern urban phenomenon in the 
Middle East, is the joint result of two trends. One of these, xeno- 
phobia, meaning in a general sense the hatred of non-Muslims 

12 Maunier, R., The Sociology of Colonies (2 vols., London, 1949), vol. 2, 613-35. 


13 No allowance could be made in the above description for local variations, of which 
there are many. 
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and in a more particular sense also of Muslims not belonging to 
the locally prevalent sect, has been a traditional attitude in the 
Middle East well known for several centuries. Upon this in- 
digenous outgrowth was superimposed in the course of the last 
few decades the Western-type nationalism which is probably the 
only Western concept to impress itself deeply on the Middle 
Eastern mind. While in general Westernization means almost 
exclusively the adoption of Western material equipment and 
techniques only, exception was made in the case of nationalism 
which happened to fit into a pre-existing scheme of ideas. West- 
ernization thus somewhat paradoxically means on the one hand 
the use of Western techniques and the copying of Western ways, 
but on the other hand an accompanying upsurge of nationalism 
and an intensification of the traditional hatred of foreigners. 

The towns are the centers of Westernization not merely due to 
the fact that in them live the few wealthy families who are 
economically in a position to emulate the external trappings of 
Western civilization. Western influences are diffused from the 
town over the surrounding countryside as a consequence of the 
not infrequent visits paid to its bazaars, cafés, banks, stores, cine- 
mas, law courts, and other offices by both villagers and tribesmen. 
Interaction, manifested mainly in commercial contacts between 
nomads and agriculturists, is an important characteristic of 
Middle Eastern social life everywhere, and the locale of a major 
part of this interaction is the town. The commercial contact 
taking place in the towns actually is threefold: the town sells 
its products of domestic industry; the village its agricultural 
products; and the nomadic tribe its animals, hides, wool, rugs, 
clarified butter (samn) and the like; and each buys from the 
other two what it needs. The town, of course, profits in addition 
from its role of the middleman, buying from the villager and 
selling to the tribesman, and vice versa. Foreign trade, exports 
and imports, which often are of considerable dimensions, are also 
concentrated in the towns. 

As to literacy, Middle Eastern society occupies a peculiar 
position. Located between Europe with its high rates of literacy 
and Negro Africa with its nonliterate cultures, the Middle East 
is the home of the oldest literate cultures and has in the past 
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produced some of the greatest masterpieces of world literature. 
Yet it is characterized today, as it has been throughout its 6,000- 
year-old history, by extremely high rates of illiteracy. Even in the 
towns the illiteracy rates reach 80 percent; in the villages they 
climb up to over go percent; while among the nomadic tribes 
they are practically 100 percent. In recent years slow changes 
have set in in certain areas with the opening of elementary schools 
and the introduction of compulsory education. However, the 
over-all picture is still that of very high rates of illiteracy — 
higher among women than among men, among Muslims than 
among non-Muslims (Christians and Jews) , among nomads than 
among settled people, among villagers than in the urban popula- 
tion. The culture of the Middle East can, therefore, be designated 
as an illiterate culture. 

Middle Eastern illiterate culture shares with other nonliterate 
cultures of the Old World the possession of a rich storehouse of 
oral literature, consisting of folk stories and legends, poetry and 
songs, riddles, sayings, and proverbs, and is residual heir to the 
age-old and famed “Wisdom of the East.” As to the knowledge of 
the contemporary world, the grapevine of the bazaars, cafés, 
markets, village wells and threshing floors, council chambers or 
tents and caravanserais again and again surprises the Western 
observer with its rapidity, efficiency, and penetration. 

Poetry is so much part of everyday living that the ambulant 
vendors in the streets of Oriental towns praise their wares in 
rhymed ditties recited to special tones or melodies. School chil- 
dren in the old-fashioned Qur’an schools (e.g. in Iran) compete 
with one another in composing poems by way of a pastime, and 
in many an Arab land versification is indulged in by people in 
all walks of life, rich and poor, literate and illiterate. 

Inseparable from poetry is music, which is perhaps the most 
individualistic of arts in the Middle East. The musical performer 
is usually also his own composer, and even when playing a well- 
known tune he will inevitably introduce variations of his own. 
Moreover, the Middle Eastern musician, as a rule, also builds 
his own musical instrument; his musical training as an apprentice 
to a master begins by learning how to make for himself an instru- 
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ment of his own.”* The favorite musical instruments are the one- 
stringed fiddle, the lute, the zither, and the drum, of which many 
different variants exist. In the shadow-theatre, a favorite though 
at present rapidly declining pastime, the master of the theatre 
makes his own figures, writes his own plays, directs the perform- 
ance, and plays the principal roles.”* Similarly the storytellers, 
whose high season occurs during the festive nights of the fast- 
month of Ramadhan, though bound by certain traditional lines, 
nevertheless combine the arts of the novelist, the poet, and the 
actor, and often those of the composer and instrumental per- 
former as well. 

Tradition determines also in the fields of the visual arts the 
frame which here, too, can be filled in varying ways in accordance 
with the talents, inclinations, and tastes of the individual artist or 
artisan. The great representative art of the ancient Middle East 
has been suppressed by Islam everywhere except in Iran. Else- 
where decorative arts and architecture provide the typical artistic 
outlet. What is, however, more significant for the cultural picture 
as a whole is the fact that in traditional Middle Eastern culture 
all types of everyday work are permeated with esthetic consid- 
erations. The beauty of objects everywhere intrudes upon, or com- 
plements, their practicality. Art is called in to embellish every- 
thing. The richer a man, the more time he can spend at the prac- 
tice and enjoyment of art, but the poor as well, the great masses 
of the simple people, live a life in which esthetics play a con- 
siderable role. 

No definite dividing line can be drawn between arts and crafts 
in Middle Eastern culture. All articles of clothing as well as 
other products of artcrafts are closely dependent upon custom 
fixed by age-old tradition which allows the individual talent, 
taste, and inventiveness expression only in relatively minor vari- 
ations. At the same time, the execution of a piece of work, 
whether it is a shoe, a chair, a waterpipe, a brass tray, a rug, a 
lamp, a camel-litter, a basket, or an earthenware jug, from its 
inception to its completion, gives the artisan a deep sense of 
satisfaction and a keen interest in his work. Most of the artisans 


'* Gerson-Kiwi, E., “The Musicians of the Orient,” Edoth, I (1946), pp. 227-33. 
'* Landau, J. M. “Shadow Plays in the Near East,” Edoth, III (1947), pp. xxiii-xliv. 
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are actually artists whose esthetic judgment plays an important 
role in their work. 

Though officially the vast majority of the Middle Eastern 
peoples (c. 90 percent) belong to one or another sect of Islam, 
actually their religious life contains many elements which go 
back to pre-Islamic, and even pre-Christian and pre-Jewish days. 
The belief in and the propitiation of spirits, ghosts, and demons of 
many different kinds and descriptions; divination and the inter- 
pretation of dreams and omens; the evil eye, charms, and amulets; 
vows and sacrifices — these are in the main the more ancient ele- 
ments of belief and ritual with often only a thinly spread varnish 
of Islamic doctrine and practice superimposed over them. This 
is characteristic of both nomads and sedentary peoples, though 
the latter, generally, are more inclined to venerate saints at annual 
pilgrimages to their tombs and to observe the Five Pillars of the 
Faith, notoriously and habitually neglected by the nomads. The 
absence of ancestor worship from this quasi-animistic religious 
complex is remarkable. 

It is a sign of the complexity of Middle Eastern religious cul- 
ture that side by side with the manifestations of the persistence 
of such an early type of religion, one finds such developments as 
theological schools and colleges and religious doctrines spiritu- 
ally and ethically matching those of Judaism and Western 
Christianity. Significant in this connection are the religious or- 
ders and brotherhoods whose members dedicate themselves to 
the service of God by voluntarily abnegating worldly goods to 
varying degrees, and by following special “paths” and rituals 
of their own often for the purpose of inducing ecstasy. These 
confraternities, the most important of which are those of the 
Wahhabi in Saudi Arabia and the Sanusi of Cyrenaica, often 
became very soon after their initial successes strongly political 
and practical in character. 

More significant, however, than the variants of religius con- 
tent is the basically religious general attitude of the Middle East- 
ern peoples. The totality of life is permeated with religion which 
holds supreme sway over the great majority of the population, 
and especially over the nomadic camp and the agricultural vil- 
lage which are the unadulterated strongholds of Middle Eastern 
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religious traditionalism. Religion is the fundamental motivating 
force in most phases and aspects of culture and has its say in 
practically every act and moment in life. The observance of the 
traditional forms and rites — whether of the “official” or of the 
“popular” kind — is an integral part of everyday life. Religion 
not expressed in formal observance is unthinkable. Again, mor- 
ality always appears in the guise of religion and is merely one 
of the aspects of religion; a moral law dissociated from religion 
cannot even be conceived of by people steeped in Middle Eastern 
culture. 

A close connection exists between religion and Middle Eastern 
art, the very scope of which is closely circumscribed by religion, 
to the extent of the exclusion of certain fields and the concentra- 
tion on others. Decorative art and architecture, in which the 
Middle Eastern artistic genius most fully expresses itself, are 
most closely associated with religion. But religion claims its due 
even in the secular use of art, as exemplified by the ever recurring 
utilization of the name of Allah and of Qur’anic passages as 
decorative inscription-garlands on every conceivable object which 
merits artistic embellishment, such as trays, lamps, daggers, sau- 
cers, and the like, made of such divers materials as glass, clay, 
china, wood, and various precious and common metals. 

All custom and tradition is basically religious; for whatever 
is old and customary and traditional is hallowed by religion, 
which itself is mainly tradition and custom and only to a small 
extent doctrine and law. Thus the entire field of custom — wide 
and infinitely ramified in its permeation of everyday life — can- 
not be divorced from religion either in theory or in practice. 
Whatever man does, he must always conform to custom, tradi- 
tion, and religion. These three, then, religion, tradition, and cus- 
tom, form an inseparable three-in-one constellation which rules 
the skies of Middle Eastern life. 

Another characteristic trait of religion in the Middle East is 
its distinctly dual aspect of materialism on the one hand and 
spiritualism on the other. The two neatly balanced main concerns 
in Middle Eastern religion are physical well-being in this world 
and spiritual welfare after the death of the body. God is expected 
to dispense material blessings to His people in this life, and to 
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compensate the miserable but deserving with His blessings in 
afterlife. Hence the accent on righteousness, on the purity of the 
soul, regarded as the only real achievement of man, in contra- 
distinction to all earthly wealth which is viewed as empty vanity. 
The supreme good man can acquire for himself is of a moral 
quality, but moralism always includes ritualism. For the great 
masses of the poor, among whom many live in poverty quite un- 
known in the West of today, religion with its moralistic and spiri- 
tualistic tenets and with its great promise of future reward is an 
asset the psychological value of which cannot be overestimated. 
Due to the sway religion holds over performance and the grooves 
it cuts into thinking and feeling, life with its vicissitudes is ap- 
praised from a wider angle, from a long-range perspective as it 
were, in which sojourn on this earth with all its possible gains 
and losses appears as a mere lower and lesser half of a great 
totality of existence, the essentials and ultimates of which lie in 
the Beyond. Spiritual outlook thus moves along a higher plane, 
beyond the reaches of discomfort, pain, anguish, and privation. 
Hence that composure, that peace of mind preserved even in 
the face of great adversity which ever and again gives rise to 
wonderment in the Western observer. The other side of the pic- 
ture is that religious systems which can give this to their follow- 
ers almost inevitably exercises a powerful hold on them which 
also creates intolerance, fanaticism, and cleavage along narrow 
sectarian lines. 

To sum up, the following main cultural complexes can be 
discerned as characteristic of traditional Middle Eastern culture: 

1. The presence in all parts of the area of pastoral nomadic 
and seminomadic, as well as agricultural settled population 
elements. 2. Great poverty, high incidence of disease, high 
birthrate and low life expectancy. 3. Patrilineal, patrilocal, 
patriarchal, endogamous, and extended family ; double standards 
of sex mores; sporadic veiling of women; subordination of the 
individual to his family and his participation in larger social 
groupings on a family basis. 4. Larger social units based on kin- 
ship lines; tribal organization among nomads and seminomads; 
kin-groups among settled villagers; triple-class structure in 
towns; indication of a “dual organization.” 5. No occupational 
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specialization among the nomads and seminomads; very small 
numbers of specialists among the villagers; full occupational 
specialization in towns and cities; economic interdependence of 
nomads and settled people, with contact centered on regional 
towns. 6. Leadership (religious, educational, economic, artis- 
tic, literary, etc.) concentrated in the urban middle and upper 
classes; Westernization centered on towns, strongest in upper 
class. 7. Social control and political organization based on family 
ties; headmen and councils in the villages and camps; country- 
wide rule of thin upper urban class on traditional feudalistic 
lines. 8. Intensive permeation of everyday life by the esthetic 
element; fields and over-all forms of artistic expression de- 
termined by religious tradition. 9. Great general preoccupation 
with folklore, folk literature, folk poetry, proverbs, riddles. ro. 
Great social and religious role of music, singing, and dancing, 
which also serve as favorite outlet for individual emotions. 
Traditional wind, string, and percussion instruments. 11. In 
the graphic and plastic field concentration on decorative arts, 
geometric, scriptural, and floral decorations; fine architecture. 
12. Highly developed art-crafts: carpetmaking, metal work, 
jewelry, basketry, pottery, weaving, inlay work, embroidery. 
13. Absence of formal institutionalized education in nomadic 
camp. In the village religious (Qur’an) schools, attended briefly 
by boys only. In town high educational opportunities for privi- 
leged few. 14. All-pervasive religiosity, including strong ele- 
ments of ritual and morality. A wide range of variations as to 
concrete content, though “officially” all monotheistic religions 
with an intense trust in God and His “will,” coupled with a fear 
of spirits and the evil eye. No ancestor worship. 15. A broader 
outlook on human existence, including the firm belief in a reward 
and punishment in afterlife and accompanied by a detachment 
from material benefits and an often astounding indifference in 
face of vicissitudes. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TURKISH ISLAM 


Lewis V. Thomas 


OTHING WHICH has happened in Turkey since the 

end of World War II has attracted more attention than 

that country’s emergence as a functioning multi-party 
democracy. The implications of this development for Turkish- 
American relations are self-evident, and are the more impressive 
against the background of the current deterioration of relations 
between the United States and various other Muslim states. Tur- 
key’s newly attained practice of democracy, however, is of course 
not without its own problems. It is particularly involved with a 
series of recent developments in Turkish Islam which some ob- 
servers believe portend the rise of serious Muslim reaction 
within Turkey. Since a change of this sort would inevitably have 
repercussions in Turkish-American relations, an enumeration 
and appraisal of recent developments in Turkey’s Islam must 
have due consideration in keeping American attitudes toward 
Turkey informed and up-to-date. 


ENUMERATION 


All recent developments in Turkish Islam important enough 
to deserve enumeration are inextricably entwined with the evolu- 
tion of democratic practice in Turkey. They may be summarized 
as follows: 

Dervish orders, supposedly extinct since Atatiirk abolished 
them in 1925, have reappeared openly. What purports to be an 
order new to Turkey, a reactionary group calling itself “the 
Tijanis,” attracts particular attention. Tijanis have waged a 


® Lewis V. Tuomas is Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages at Princeton Univer- 
sity. He spent the summer of 1951 in Turkey on a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and while there interviewed many Turks on the question of Islam. He is the author 
of the section on Turkey in the recently published The United States and Turkey and 
Iran (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 
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small-scale but seemingly systematic and fairly wide-spread cam- 
paign against statues and portraits of Ataturk. There has even 
been an attempt by broad daylight to mutilate the principal 
monument in central Ankara. One Kemal Pilavoglu, regarded 
as the Tijani leader, is under arrest as are several hundreds of 
his alleged followers, but outrages against Atatiirk’s memorials 
have continued. In July 1951 the National Assembly finally 
passed, under strong pressure from the Government, a measure 
protecting Atatirk’s memory. This law, which was violently 
criticized in the ranks of the Government’s own party as infring- 
ing upon freedom of speech, makes overt disrespect for Turkey’s 
late leader a crime. 

In many other connections religion is now a political issue. 
Even before the election upset of 1950 a modicum of voluntary 
religious instruction had been introduced into the national system 
of primary education (such instruction to be in the hands of lay 
teachers and not of clergy). When the present administration 
came to office, it immediately filled a campaign promise by re- 
storing the traditional Arabic call to prayer from the minarets, 
in place of the nationalistic but “un-Muslim” Turkish translation 
which Atatiirk had imposed. State-owned radio stations (the 
only ones there are) now broadcast Qur’an readings, again in 
Arabic, and pay at least some attention to religious holidays. 
Mosque attendance has unquestionably increased in towns and 
cities, and so has the construction of new mosques, frequently 
financed by private contributions. Religious literature rolls off 
the presses in markedly increased volume. Some of it, especially 
in periodicals, ventures open criticism of the Republic’s previous 
hostility toward religion. The tiirbes (mausoleums) so character- 
istic of Ottoman life but closed to the public by Atatiirk are 
again legally open, supposedly as museums or historic monu- 
ments but in fact available for traditional visits and prayers for 
intercession. Each of these developments is unprecedented for 
the Turkish Republic. Each is squarely at variance with 
Turkey’s hitherto militantly laic policy. And vote-seeking Turk- 
ish candidates now loudly claim personal or party credit for each 
change. 


Turkey’s developing political life increasingly features local 
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party congresses at the grass-roots level. Here ordinary voters, 
many of them peasants, find at least some opportunity to speak 
their mind, sometimes for publication. What they say is fre- 
quently framed in religious terms and gives more than a hint that 
they would welcome a further degree of return to the “good old 
days.” There is considerable sentiment in favor of more state 
financial support for mosques and clergy, relaxation of some pro- 
hibitions against the introduction of more religious instruction 
into the schools, a partial return to the traditional and “sacred” 
Arabic alphabet whose use Atatiirk banned. In some more remote 
areas, even in some smaller urban centers, there is a tangible but 
not pronounced or large-scale return to a few of the very manners 
and customs of Anatolian Muslim life which Atatiirk especially 
attacked. This is particularly true in matters of the status, dress, 
and public demeanor of women. 

Changes are to be noted in urban intellectual life as well as in 
the provinces. Ankara University now houses a new (three-year- 
old) Faculty of Theology whose avowed principal purpose is 
the creation of an educated Turkish Muslim clergy, and by this 
is meant a clergy trained not only in the traditional subjects and 
languages but to some extent in modern science, social science, 
and Western languages. Turkey’s metropolitan press frequently 
debates how the clergy should be educated and what its legitimate 
function in democratic political life really can be. These topics 
have become matters of some acerbity. In the press, too, charges 
fly thick and fast that both of the important political parties — 
the Democrats (now in office) and the Republicans (or People’s 
Party, founded by Atatirk and now the opposition party led by 
ex-President Inénii)— are deliberately, unscrupulously misusing 
religion as a political tool. The relatively inconsequential third 
party (Nation Party), whose fortunes to date justify the jibe that 
Turkey has a “two and one-haif party system,” is in general more 
dominated by considerations of religion than is either of the 
major parties, and makes more use of religion in its appeals to 
the electorate. 

Throughout the country one frequently hears it said that 
Atatiirk’s sole serious error in policy was his unnecessarily harsh 
treatment of religion, and that the inevitable consequences of his 
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militantly anti-religious interpretation of laicism have been the 
virtual disruption of religious life among Turkey’s educated citi- 
zens plus the almost complete destruction of the educated clergy. 
Therefore, the indictment continues, there is in Turkish life a 
dangerous, regrettable vacuum. And what is rushing into this 


vacuum is, for want of first-rate men and ideas of religion, the 
second-rate and the third. 


FOREBODINGS 


The developments enumerated above are so bound up with 
politics, and several of them are also so sensational, that they 
naturally make repeated headlines in Turkey’s press and so at- 
tract the attention of non-Turkish observers. Some editors, writ- 
ers, and observers have expressed very serious views. Their least 
sensational contention is that there is in Turkey a pronounced 
new trend back toward Islam, a definite reversal of the course 
which religion had hitherto followed under the Republic. More 
foreboding is the opinion of those who strongly deplore the new 
trend which they profess to see. It is even said that Turkey now 
is or soon will be in the grip of full-scale religious reaction which 
will at best gravely harm the country and may at worst bring 
down in ruins the creation of Ataturk and his generation. 

Full-voiced Cassandras go further still. They argue that Mus- 
lim reaction in Turkey is only part of a larger movement em- 
bracing many sections of the Muslim world, and they hold that 
this reactionary movement is at least partially financed and in- 
spired by Communist agents and is certainly squarely in the 
ultimate interest of Moscow and Moscow alone. Anti-Western 


violence in many parts of the Muslim world makes this extreme 
view all the more disturbing. 


THE “TREND” AN EXAGGERATION 


The least serious of the above contentions — that there is in 
Turkey a trend back toward Islam, a reversal of the course 
hitherto followed by religion under the Republic — is enough 
of an exaggeration to require serious qualification. To the degree 
that the Republic’s erstwhile militant laicism was in reality a 
facade of official secularism behind which religion remained very 
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much alive, the supposed trend is only an optical illusion: what 
has changed is not the course religion had hitherto followed in 
the Republic, but rather the attitude which Republican ideology 
held toward religion. Atatirk’s militant laicism had much less 
effect upon peasant Islam, upon the aggregate way of life of the 
large majority of the population which he tried to transform into 
a modern nation, than is usually supposed or was ever officially 
admitted. His entire program of rapid, wholesale, forced-draft 
Westernization plus nationalism was, in reality, primarily con- 
cerned with non-peasants and only secondarily with the peasant 
mass. PeaSant Islam was thus allowed to continue quietly very 
much as it always had. 

In some ways it was directly touched, of course. Clergy serving 
the villagers and the unsophisticated masses of urban centers have 
been definitely curbed by the Republic. All clergy, regardless of 
social level, are licensed under the Department for Religious 
Affairs, a sizeable agency of the central government whose chief 
is a religious figure without cabinet rank. Relatively few peasant 
clergy, however, have proved troublesome enough to require 
silencing. In addition, peasant Islam was touched directly when 
the dervish orders were abolished. One must note, however, that 
it is on the upper-class levels, where the orders were rapidly 
losing ground long before Atatiirk’s day, that they have dis- 
appeared. Among lower-class people, where dervishism had kept 
mass support, remnants of the orders persisted, unobtrusively and 
cautiously, and retained fair vitality as the present-day sequel 
shows. But the fact that peasant Anatolia remains today staunchly 
Muslim and houses scattered, somewhat inchoate vestigial der- 
vish groups does not automatically indicate an important return 
to Islam. This Islam and those dervishes were always there. 

With the recent flowering in Turkey of multi-party democratic 
life founded upon a broad-based electorate, the lower-class voter 
— the peasant — has begun to make his voice more heard. He 
now must be appealed to directly by candidates as never was true 
before. The circumstances that his religion is still as essential a 
part of him as it was ten or twenty or thirty years ago and that his 
religion is a non-bookish amalgam of Islam with local customs, 
superstitions, and legends are today no longer officially tabooed. 
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Instead, they are at last officially recognized as realities with 
which Turks of all social levels must live as best they can. This 
is fairly to be called a ticklish matter. The off-year election cam- 
paigns of September 1951 illustrated the unscrupulous uses which 
candidates may make of peasant Muslim mentality. To cite only 
one case, the defeat of a distinguished candidate was partly due 
to slanders which opponents spread among peasant Muslim 
voters. It was whispered that this man was no real Muslim: a 
Robert College graduation picture showing him in academic cap 
and gown was circulated with the explanation that the costume 
was that of a Christian priest. 

Beyond question, candidates in free elections will henceforth 
appeal to the peasants’ susceptibilities in ways which educated 
Turks regard as distinctly reprehensible. Still, there is no need 
to let politicians’ tricks obscure the point: that it is unfounded 
to assume that Anatolia’s lower classes are moving back toward 
traditional Islam. The outside observer, like the politician on 
the spot, has rather only to understand how little they have ever 
moved away from traditional life patterns at all. Nor should 
this understanding obscure the further vital fact that in so far 
as the peasants have moved and are moving, that motion is in 
truth away from the traditional and toward the modern. 

The case of Turkey’s non-peasants, the upper-class people at 
whom Atatirk’s program was primarily aimed, is quite other- 
wise. This group was not seriously out of sympathy with many 
of the measures which he directed against the Ottoman vestigial 
theocratic system and personnel which the young Turkish Re- 
public inherited from its fathers. Many educated people of the 
time shared, and today almost all of them share, Atatiirk’s own 
razor-sharp reading of Ottoman history: the view which holds 
the Ottoman higher clergy — theocrats, jurists, teachers — prin- 
cipally responsible for Turkey’s backwardness in modern times. 
Educated people accordingly raised only rare objections when 
Atattiirk definitively discarded Muslim Holy Law in favor of 
western European secular codes; when he made a clean break 
with traditional Muslim political theory in favor of a secular re- 
public; when he ousted the clergy from all share in the national 
school and university system and deprived them of control over 
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the wealth which Muslim institutions had amassed in Ottoman 
times. In each one of these fundamental matters, educated Mus- 
lim Turkish opinion in late Ottoman times had tentatively antici- 
pated Atatiirk’s reforms. What he principally contributed here 
was the strenuous genius for drive and direction which was 
needed finally to override traditionalism and unseat vested in- 
terests. 

Many sincere upper-class individuals nostalgically regretted 
that “Islam the State” had to go by the board in this summary 
fashion, but go it did. And it has gone almost without trace. 
There is no serious question among upper-class people, least of 
all among younger educated people, for the repudiation of even 
the least essential article of the constitution which altered Turkey 
from a vestigial medieval theocracy to a laic republic. 

Educated public opinion was also largely ready for most of 
the measures through which Atatiirk stripped from urban upper- 
class (but not from rural or even from urban lower-class) Tur- 
key the traditional outward tokens of Muslim life: the abolition 
of legal polygamy; the abandonment of traditional Muslim- 
Ottoman garb, especially the veil and the fez; the change from 
Arabic alphabet to Latin; the substitution of Western for tra- 
ditional systems of calendar, time-telling, weights, and measures; 
the adoption of secular holidays and of Sunday as the day of 
rest. It is true that there now is some “backsliding” on various 
of these counts. In particular, some women are resuming the full 
traditional dress. They are almost exclusively of the lower class 
and they are generally to be found only in smaller and more re- 
mote centers. They would always have dressed traditionally had 
the social climate so permitted. These women in themselves by 
no means count up to a “trend.” It is not even necessarily true 
that most of their own daughters, let alone a// of their daughters, 
will in their day also want to hide their faces, or that their men- 
folk will want them to, a generation from now. 

To upper-class people the idea of a return to fez or veil seems 
merely ridiculous. If they thought there were any real reason 
to suppose that such a trend might truly appear, they would at 
once combat it vigorously and successfully. They see no reason 
to think so. For them, not only “Islam the State” but also many 
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traditional elements of “Islam the Civilization” are one with 
Nineveh and Tyre. In these matters, upper-class people today 
are precisely what Atatiirk’s reforms sought to enable them to 
be — patriotic, modern, Westernized citizens of a laic state. 

At the same time, they are still Muslims. There was a point 
beyond which upper-class people definitely rejected Atatiirk’s 
concept of laicism. Not all of the measures which he directed 
against religion were by any means generally welcome to edu- 
cated, Westernizing Turks. His extreme attitude toward religion 
virtually implied that any religion was wholly outmoded, so- 
cially undesirable, and so unworthy of a truly enlightened man. 
Here few of his enlightened contemporaries went the whole way 
with him. Thus although most educated Turks were relatively 
prepared to see the power and the scope of action of the higher 
clergy greatly curbed, they were not necessarily therefore also 
ready to see that clergy plunged, en masse, to the very depths of 
disesteem and deprived of access to any except the most meager 
livelihood. But that was what befell. Many thinking people, to 
take only one example, strongly opposed the total abolition of 
facilities for higher education of a clerical élite: various re- 
spected and influential citizens are said to have remonstrated 
repeatedly with Ataturk on this point, but to have found him 
adamant. Almost no one welcomed the extreme militant concep- 
tio of laicism whose ultimate tenor appeared to regard non- 
religious persons as the only wholehearted patriots. Yet Atatiirk 
with his indomitable personal methods imposed a social climate 
in which regular public participation in religious observances 
on the part of an upper-class man was practically tantamount to 
criticism of the official themes of Westernization and national- 
ism. Since the large majority of upper-class and would-be upper- 
class young people depended quite directly upon the state for 
their future careers, considerations of this sort were generally 
effective on the surface. 

It well may be that in these matters Atatiirk deliberately took 
what he knew was an unrealistically extreme position, that he did 
so because of his urgent conviction that haste was essential if 
new Turkey was to get enough new Turks to make it seaworthy 
for the rapidly gathering storms of the mid-2oth century. In 
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any event, in those extreme measures against upper-class religion 
he made few converts. Turkey’s educated people did not gener- 
ally abandon their traditional loyalty to “Islam the Religion,” 
glad though many of them were to see “Islam the State” go and 
ready though many of them also were to relinquish numerous 
traditional elements of “Islam the Civilization.” 

When one keeps these qualifications in mind, the recent de- 
velopments in Turkish Islam which were enumerated above do 
not amount to much of a trend, certainly not to a change in the 
direction which religion has hitherto followed under the Re- 
public. It is closer to the truth to say instead that Turkish Islam 
on every social level is in reality little if any more vital today 
than it has been throughout the period of the Republic. The 
major change is only in the official attitude of the government 
toward religion. In this as in other aspects, Turkey since World 
War II has turned a crucial psychological corner. By virtue of 
the more mature self-assurance with which the Turks now face 
the problems of broad-based democratic practice in a country 
where so much of the population is still so backward, they dem- 
onstrate that they in their own best judgment see no pressing 
danger to their state in a realistic admission of the hold which 
traditional Anatolian Islam has always retained over the peasant 
majority, and no danger to their future in permitting upper-class 
people overtly to reaccept various portions of the Ottoman re- 
ligious heritage which they have always really cherished. 

From this point of view, the provision of religious instruction 
by lay teachers, the publication and sale of religious literature, 
even of controversial literature, public expressions of concern 
over the future of religion and the legitimate role of an educated 
Muslim clergy in a laic republic, official reacceptance of such 
long cherished elements of the national religious heritage as the 
use of Arabic in divine services— these and all the rest appear 
in their true colors. Religion has not made a sudden and sharp 
change of direction in Turkey. On the lower social levels it has 
changed relatively little since Atatiirk was a boy. On the upper 
levels, where changes in most areas of life have come thick and 
fast, religion has simply kept up to some extent with the times. 
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THE “DANGER” 4A SERIOUS EXAGGERATION 


Attaining the maturity to face democracy’s problems and 
Anatolia’s social realities more squarely has not endangered 
Turkey. On the contrary, it has greatly strengthened the country. 
Considering only the sphere of religion, any observer who be- 
lieves in the safety-valve function of the concept of human rights 
must gladly confess that to give all social levels full access to all 
the forms of expression which they desire, provided only that in- 
dividuals do not thereby endanger the society as a whole, is good. 
That is virtually the result which the Turks’ new, democratic 
attitude toward religious expression envisages. There is still great 
difference of opinion as to the point at which religion may cease 
to take the legitimate inch and begin to infringe toward the 
socially dangerous mile. But the immediate effects of Turkey’s 
turning its psychological corner are already plain enough to 
present a general refutation of those forebodings with which 
some observers follow developments. The contention that the 
country now is or soon will be in the grip of large-scale religious 
reaction is simply not true. 

Peasant Islam is a vital component in the lives of the backward 
majority of Turkey’s citizens, but it is not therefore a danger 
to the Turkish Republic. It does not keep peasants from being 
taxpayers, patriots, soldiers, and voters. It is true that the peas- 
ants only vote: they are not candidates for national office and 
they do not directly share in setting national policy. This is not 
because they are not allowed to stand as candidates. It is because 
Turkish society steadily provides enough opportunities for social 
advancement so that any exceptional peasant who rises on his own 
merit to a position of influence and esteem high enough to make 
his candidacy for national office feasible has already, by that 
very fact, climbed out of the peasant mass to a degree of upper- 
class status. And as he rises, his interests inevitably become iden- 
tified with those of his new, non-peasant peers. 

One implicitly felt upper-class interest, moreover, is to keep 
the direction of national affairs out of untrained hands. Turkey’s 
educated citizens do now consult the peasant’s wishes and pay 
attention to what they believe to be his ultimate good to a degree 
which was certainly unparalleled in late Ottoman times and only 
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seldom approached in the earlier decades of the Republic, but 
this does not mean that they therefore favor letting the peasants 
try to run the government. Neither does it mean that the peasants 
want to. Turkey’s ambitious peasants strive to get ahead as in- 
dividuals, not in any mass movement of class warfare. 

Upper-class people, when pressed in discussion, may at times 
concede that the peasant’s religion has its very practical uses; 
it provides a large part of the drive which makes him such a 
sturdy soldier and it helps keep him happy with his lot. But 
upper-class attitudes toward the peasant are not always cynical. 
They are only seldom tinged with any real apprehension. Instead 
they are often truly hortatory in nature, directed toward modern- 
izing and educating the backward majority, rural and. urban. 
Everyone recognizes that this is a difficult, slow process. The 
people who think carefully about these problems usually argue 
that as success is reached, as the peasant is ultimately “depeasant- 
ized,” his religion also tends to alter slowly from the traditional 
patterns to a sort of religious feeling more compatible with that 
which upper-class people usually hold. Reasonable people of 
course recognize that in religion more than in any other aspect 
of peasant life there has to be an appreciable time lag before 
widespread change begins to appear. They also understand that 
peasant Islam is an aggregate way of life rather than a logical 
system of ideas, that it hence gives as much importance to “non- 
essential” local customs as it does to beliefs and practices essen- 
tial to formal Islam, and that these considerations make Ana- 
tolian Islam all the more opposed to modernism. None of this, 
however, means that modernism is not actually already winning 
the long-term battle. Final victory, if it comes, will produce an 
ex-peasant, modern Anatolian Muslim Turk. Meantime, changes 
under way in Anatolian life by no means endanger Turkey. If 
there were instead no dynamic, then Turkey would truly be in 
danger. 

The forces for modernization now impinging directly upon 
the peasant must not be underestimated. Education, literacy, the 
expanded horizons gained in military service, the peasant’s in- 
creasing adoption of the concepts of ‘Turkish nationalism (in- 
cluding loyalty to a specifically laic state) all play important 
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parts. Still more effective and direct is the impact upon back- 
ward individuals of the “new revolution” which has been taking 
place at forest fire speed in Anatolia since the end of World 
War II. This is the rapidly spreading local use and ownership 
in even the most remote districts and by even relatively humble 
individuals of motor vehicles, especially of trucks and tractors. 
Within a decade the native blacksmiths of Anatolia are turning 
into mechanics and garagemen. Localities which previously were 
practically isolated now enjoy cheap, regular transport to urban 
centers. Travel is becoming a commonplace of peasant life. These 
circumstances bring the back country into contact with modern 
times in ways whose effectiveness cannot be minimized. 

In even the most remote regions, moreover, at least a few in- 
dividuals representing urban, upper-class, modern Turkey are 
in daily direct contact with the backward masses, and such con- 
tacts are steadily becoming more numerous. Every contact finally 
counts. Especially important are army officers and their families 
and civilian officials and theirs, hundreds of families of this sort 
being shifted from post to post throughout the country year by 
year. Despite the strongest resistance which the local die-hards 
can put up, the patterns of life and conduct of these Westernized 
people inevitably attract ambitious young peasants, once the 
peasants have seen the new with their own eyes and realized 
that they too have some hope of access to it. Today as never 
before the struggle of old with new in the life of the individual 
is thus directly reaching all areas of Turkey. The old does not 
win. It cannot, because the genuine rewards of Turkey’s society 
plainly go preponderantly to those who seek the new. And the 
new is there, available, tempting the individual to break with 
the old. The psychological corner which the Turkish Govern- 
ment has turned makes this struggle in individual souls more 
explicit and hence more rapid than even before. 

Die-hard supporters of the traditional way have fewer and 
fewer rewards to offer, fewer and fewer threats on which they can 
rely. In the summer of 1951 a licensed village hoja in a rural 
area near enough an urban center for the peasant women to have 
begun to work as servants in upper-class homes preached the 
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following sermon to a congregation of village women whose 
morals he feared urban contacts would harm: 


A certain army officer had a sister whom he allowed to live in evil ways. 
On her face she wore paint. Her hair was cut short and uncovered to the 
eyes of men. Her dress was indecent. She displayed bare arms and naked 
legs to the public gaze. This indecent woman soon sickened and died —a 
judgment of God. Her brother, who had failed to keep her from her evil 
ways, accompanied the corpse to the cemetery. Stooping over the open grave, 
he chanced to drop his wallet in it unawares, and the pocketbook was covered 
over when the grave was filled. After the service he wanted to pay those who 
had officiated, but his money was gone. He at once realized what had hap- 
pened. The clergyman in charge was appealed to and at once agreed that 
the grave should be reopened, and this was immediately done. But . . . in 
those few minutes . . . the arms and legs which that shameless woman had 
displayed naked to the common gaze had crumbled away. They were no more. 
The angel of God had already visited her. Hear, oh congregation, the moral 
of this event . . . etc. 


This is an authentic example of the religious reaction which 
is supposed to endanger Turkey. As reaction, how effective was 
it? At the time and for those listeners, it was quite effective. In 
the long run, probably only partly effective for them. For their 
daughters, ten or twenty years from now, one wonders how much 


effect it will have at all. 

That traditional Anatolian Islam, voicing this sort of message 
as its defense against the inroads of modern Turkish life, is a 
real and present danger is not true. That it will win an ultimate 
victory is excluded, provided only that modern, up-to-date Turks 
hold together in a social order which offers all a fair opportunity 
tor the rewards of modern life. Peasant Islam is a handicap in 
the sense that it helps retard “progress,” but it is not a threat to 
Turkey. 

The crux of questions of religion in Turkey is to be found only 
among upper-class people, the natural leaders and the people 
who despite all changes remain in effect ““Turkey” for practical 
purposes. Here individual attitudes vary widely. A minority is 
godless. Another is basically reactionary, desiring in its heart of 
hearts a full-scale return to traditional upper-class Ottoman 
Muslim practice. Each of these groups is small and largely dis- 
credited among the younger educated upper-class persons in 
whose hands Turkey’s destinies principally lie. As we have seen, 
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the large majority of upper-class people is firm in its support of 
the Republic’s rejection of Islam as a state system, firm also in 
its rejection of many traditional life patterns connected with 
old-fashioned Muslim ways. At the same time, that same ma- 
jority gladly concurs in overt reacceptance of some ever-cher- 
ished elements from the Ottoman heritage, religious elements 
included. 

These are the typical upper-class people who now discuss 
schools to train village clergy and who support Ankara Uni- 
versity’s tentative experiment in providing an educated Muslim 
higher clerical élite which will also be modern. What the even- 
tual outcome of these measures and plans will be, it is too early 
to say. 

The extant remnants of the higher clergy have as their own 
goal the rapid rehabilitation of Turkey’s extant Muslim physical 
plant, the repair and restaffing of the mosques. To restaff they 
need clergy with at least minimum training. If, to get them, they 
must compromise for a degree of Western influence in that train- 
ing, they are entirely ready to accept. They do not want to debate 
the past policy of the Republic, but only to get on the job. They 
cheerfully admit that the ignorance of the ordinary clergy of 
Turkey today is a disgrace to Islam. They do not feel that a 
potential remedy for this problem would be to send Turkish 
candidates to study in Muslim centers abroad. The most that 
they will say is that individuals who wish such study, presumably 
in Egypt, will not find it held against them when they return. 
Suggestions that non-Turkish Muslim clergy be imported are 
greeted with unfeigned incredulity. Turkish Islam is wholly 
nationalist in this sense. 

Relatively quite few people, clergy or lay, are seriously in- 
terested in rehabilitating Turkish Islam. Genuine interest in 
“doing something about religion” is in fact very rare indeed. 
Those who are interested assume almost unanimously that the 
initiative, direction, finance, and control needed must come from 
the government. There is almost no glimmer of the concept that 
religion, being a nonofficial institution within a laic state, must 
raise its own funds and chart its own course. Private endowment 
of mosques, a traditionally sanctioned concept, is the only field 
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where nonofficial initiative is now common. The government, 
for its part, gives no evidence of an intention of seriously com- 
promising its laicness on these points. Hence predictions of spec- 
tacular developments are poorly founded indeed. 

Some upper-class people argue that the eventual role of the 
clergy should be practically what it is ideally in Western laic 
countries: the existence of a body of dedicated men who, by 
exhortation and precept strive to keep bright the finest ethical 
and moral values of the civilization. Other upper-class people 
differ sharply, not only in defining those finest values but also 
in avowing that it is not religion but patriotism which must teach 
Turkey’s youth ethics and give it moral inspiration. Beyond 
question the ideas of nationalism do set part of the moral tone 
for educated young Turks today. Whatever forms Islam may 
eventually take in Turkey, it will have to share the scene. Na- 
tionalist concepts have already coalesced into what one may not 
unfairly call an Atatiirk cult. These tenets are part of every 
school child’s education. Soon they will be enshrined in Atatiirk’s 
magnificent tomb, now almost complete, at Ankara. 

Turkish Islam and Turkish nationalism are not, however, 
therefore in serious conflict, any more than the cults of Mt. 
Vernon, the Lincoln Memorial, and Hyde Park are at odds 
with religion in America. “Church” and state are already suffi- 
ciently separate in upper-class Turkish thinking for such com- 
parisons to be generally valid. 

There is one point at which upper-class religious activity is 
dangerous in Turkey today. That is the rare case of the upper- 
class figure who as a deliberately unscrupulous demagogue sets 
out to exploit the religion of the peasants for his own selfish ends, 
political or financial. The means at hand are to capture or to 
form a peasant religious organization, a dervish-like order. 
Kemal Pilavoglu, the Tijani leader, is regarded as such a man. 
He is a product of law school, a man who ordinarily would be 
considered modern and Western in more than nominal senses. 
Yet he is alleged to have used religious fanaticism as a means 
of getting peasants to resort to illegal activities against the safety 
of the state. There is adequate legal machinery to deal with such 
men and he has been curbed. Upper-class people specifically 
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recognize that the danger does exist. In this sense, Turkey’s 
democratic extension of a genuine vote to the peasant mass repre- 
sents a courageous wager on the part of upper-class people, a 
wager that the peasant voter is level headed enough not to be 
misled by demagogues. To date, few have been. 

The reader will note that in Turkey, in contrast to various 
other Muslim lands, there is the sharpest contrast between heart- 
felt nationalism and demagogic religious reaction. The two do 
not join forces and run rampant in modern Turkey. 

No real leader of upper-class Islam has emerged, and none 
seems to be on the horizon. The most that one may justifiably say 
is that Islam among educated Turks has become a seed-bed po- 
tentially most hospitable for new growth. In this respect Turkey 
is passively ready for, but is not yet seeking and not neces- 
sarily going to seek, what could fairly be called a “Muslim 
Reformation.” 

Recent developments in religion do not threaten to bring down 
in ruins the work of Atatiirk and his generation. Instead, they 
tend to enhance that work with then deeply felt human values. 


NO PAN-ISLAMIC REACTION 


Of all the assertions which are made about recent develop- 
ments in Turkish Islam, that which implies Turkish participa- 
tion in a Muslim world-wide religious reaction is least justified. 
It rests almost exclusively upon a misinterpretation of the recent 
activity of the so-called Turkish Tijanis. To appraise it fairly, 
one must first put these Tijanis into sensible perspective. 

Their number is a matter of argument, but it is not danger- 
ously large. The movement is fairly far scattered in central 
Anatolia and is found among the urban lower classes as well 
as in rural areas. There is no reason to believe that it is nearly 
as wide spread as were the older Anatolian orders at the time 
of their zenith, or even as wide spread as remnants of some of 
those orders may be today. 

The Tijanis bear the name of an order well known outside of 
Turkey. Its historic center has been in French North Africa 
where it has had the reputation of largely supporting the existing 
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authorities for law and order.’ Offshoots have existed in Egypt 
and Syria-Palestine, and it is probably from these neighboring 
regions rather than from North Africa that the name spread to 
Turkey. It is also probable that self-styled “Tijanis” existed in 
Turkey by the date of the Republic’s foundation. The fact that 
upper-class people had not heard much of them until a few years 
ago well illustrates the disregard of peasant life which largely 
characterizes upper-class urban Turkey. 

Turkish Tijanis are important today only because a few hun- 
dreds of them, obviously controlled by leaders with political 
objectives, have waged an iconoclastic campaign against pictures 
and statues of Atatiirk. One should note that this campaign has 
been practically trivial in point of numbers actively participat- 
ing, that the Tijanis have nowhere attempted organized resist- 
ance against authority, and that the individuals involved — with 
the sole exception of the reputed Pilavoglu — are of the most 
humble, least educated, and least Westernized type. There is 
no question that Tijani activity tries to embarrass the govern- 
ment. They have had little real success. Popular response to 
their activity among the peasants has been apathttic, among the 
non-peasants (especially among the educated youth) overwhelm- 
ingly antireactionary. 

There is no valid evidence that the order is in purposive con- 
tact with Tijanis outside Turkey. Tijani activity is not specifi- 
cally pan-Muslim or pro-Arab or pro-Iranian. It is a last ditch 
Turkish stand by die-hard Anatolian reactionaries combatting 
modern times in central Turkey. Educated Turks interviewing 
Tijanis have failed to unearth much specific content in Tijani 
beliefs. They are blindly opposed to everything “new.” This 
includes the use of razors, the wearing of modern clothes — es- 
pecially hats and the absence of veils — and portrayals of the 
human form. Not too much emphasis should be put on the point 
that they have attacked only statues of Atatiirk: in Anatolia 
there are few statues of anyone else. 

A typical Tijani séance includes a trance by the leader. Head 
thrown back, he announces in sepulchral tones: “I come from 


1See Vidal, F. S., “Religious Broherhoods in Moroccan Politics,” Middle East Journal, 
IV (Oct. 1950), pp. 432-34. 
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heaven. I have seen God. I have seen the Prophet. They send you 
selams. They tell you not to . . .”’ Collection of contributions 
is an integral part of the service. Such simple props as phos- 
phorus on the leader’s beard lend conviction to the proceedings. 
One is irresistibly reminded of an unscrupulous, fraudulent 
spiritualist s¢ance in Western countries. 

That these Tijanis or their kindred are a true threat to the 
Turkish Republic is unlikely, to say the least. It becomes less 
likely as younger people in backward areas come into increas- 
ingly effective personal contact with the Western and the new. 
Seen in reasonable perspective and dimensions, this collection 
of Turkish reactionaries is really impressive only because of its 
smallness, its weakness, and its inability to raise a war cry which 
can make effective appeal to the elements of the population who 
set the effective social climate in Turkey. 

Apart from the Tijanis, one finds almost nothing which can 
reasonably be called pan-Islam or pro-Arabism or pro-Iranian- 
ism in Turkey on any social level, exception made of a handful 
of inconsequential eccentrics. Along the Arab fringes of southern 
Turkey matters are naturally somewhat different. Many people 
there are at base still Arabs. This is particularly true in the re- 
cently annexed Antioch-Iskenderun region where during the 
summer of 1951 there was a disturbance of the peace by riots be- 
tween Arab sunnites and shi‘ites. The disturbance was not large 
scale and was at once quelled by the central authorities. But this is 
exceptional, not typical of the country at large. Generally speak- 
ing, even among the least educated and the potentially most 
reactionary Turkish lower class, peasant or urban, one seldom 
hears a good word for other Muslim peoples. Iranians and Arabs 
are specifically disliked. The desire to return to Arabic language 
and alphabet in religious matters is in no sense a manifestation 
of pro-Arab sentiment. It is a Turkish desire to return to parts 
of the Turkish Muslim religious heritage. Turks no more regard 
that heritage as non-Turkish than do American fundamentalists 
regard their religious heritage as non-American. 

Despite irresponsible talk and unwarranted conjecture, there 
is no evidence that communism is directly behind the rags and 
tatters of religious reaction which exist in Turkey. Did such 
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evidence exist, it obviously would be released and publicized. 
However much reaction there may be elsewhere in the Muslim 
world, that reaction does not find congenial soil in Turkey. 
White-hot nationalism does not combine with reaction in Turkey 
to produce a situation favorable to Moscow. Turkish nationalism 
is not white-hot in that sense. Turks of all social levels have been 
profoundly anti-Russian for generations. 


CONCLUSION 


Enumeration and appraisal of recent developments in Turkish 
Islam dispel most of the misgivings which some observers have 
expressed. The roles which religion is playing in Turkey do not 
constitute a pronounced new trend, are not a great danger to the 
state, and certainly do not mean that Turkey is involved in pan- 
Muslim reaction, communist-inspired or not. Recent religious 
developments bode well for the future health of Turkish society, 
and bode well for Turkish-American ties. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND POSITION 
OF ISLAM IN AFGHANISTAN 


Donald N. Wilber 


HE VISITOR who comes to Afghanistan with some 

experience in the Muslim lands situated to its west is 

struck by the apparent zeal with which the Afghans 
carry out the rites, precepts, and traditional customs of Islam. The 
aspects of this devotion are many. Prayer is an important feature 
of daily life. Buses and trucks halt along the road at times of 
prayer; and the sunset prayer, when all the passengers align 
themselves in rows, with a leader chosen from their number, 
offers an impressive spectacle. The manufacture, sale, and use 
of alcohol is forbidden: violators are severely punished by law, 
and in a country famed for its countless varieties of grapes no 
wine is made. Opium — the affliction of Asia — and hashish are 
but little used: in an entire series of halts at tea houses and tours 
through villages the writer never once smelled the acrid, sick- 
ening odor of burning opium. 

The privacy of Muslim family life continues. Women remain 
heavily veiled and play no public role. Public entertainments, 
except for sports, are few in number. Each large town does have 
a theater at which both serious and light plays are given, and 
Kabul has two cinemas. The newest and largest of these, just 
opened in August 1951, has special boxes for women. Open 
criticism of Islam or of the Sunni sect is extremely unlikely; 
missionaries for other religions are not allowed in Afghanistan 
and the government controls all printing facilities in the country. 

Along with these specific reflections of the creed, others of a 
more general nature appear to have survived in stronger force 
than they have in some of the other Muslim lands. One of these 
® Donatp N. Wiser, author of Iran: Past and Present, spent two months in Afghanis- 


tan in the summer of 1951 collecting material for a book on that country. The present 
article is based on interviews and observations made at that time. 
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may be loosely referred to as a democratic spirit. Servility is 
notably absent, polite and self-abasing figures of speech are not 
employed, and a general awareness of human dignity severely 
limits swearing and jang-i-bazaari, or “bazaar wrangling.” Prop- 
erty rights relax before this spirit: on Fridays families swarm 
from Kabul to picnic in orderly fashion in private and pub- 
lic gardens alike. Traditional hospitality is real and tangible: 
the foreign infidel is made to feel that he is the guest of all 
Afghanistan. 

Now, the informed visitor who observes the Muslim faith in 
action is also well aware that the leaders of Afghanistan have 
discarded the traditional isolationism of their country and are 
taking active steps to benefit by the technical knowledge and 
mechanical devices of the Western world. Will then, he wonders, 
Afghanistan be able to escape the unfavorable impact which 
such foreign contacts have had on certain other Muslim coun- 
tries? Will there be a weakening of religious fervor, especially 
among the better educated, and a deterioration of moral fiber 
as old ideas and ideals lose validity? Do the Afghans believe that 
such a danger exists? Do they feel that the faith of the people 
is too strong to be affected by any such contacts? Do they plan 
to limit and confine the penetration of external intellectual and 
social ideas and movements? Or do they plan to prepare their 
religious teachers with the background and training adequate 
to explain to the people how modern trends are reconcilable 
with Islam? 

In order to be able to speculate upon any of these questions we 
must be familiar with the structure of the faith in Afghanistan 
and to see how it impinges upon the individual. 

The strength of Islam in the country resides in the persistent 
force of religious law, in the religious training of the individual, 
and in the hold of the clerics over the minds of the mass of the 
people. Religious law, the shar‘ta according to the Hanefite rite, 
is all important in the control of human relationships. Civil and 
commercial codes do exist but they are subject to interpretation 
in accordance with religious principles. The courts are of three 
grades: some 100 district courts, courts of appeal in the prov- 
inces, and a supreme court at Kabul. The judges (gazi) of these 
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courts are civil servants of the Ministry of Justice and advance 
in position according to length of service. Attached to the courts 
are mufti and mohtasib. The mufti acts as counselor to the judge 
and as prosecuting attorney and may suggest the fatwa, or re- 
ligious precedent, upon which the case may be decided. The 
mohtasib is an attendant of the court empowered to check upon 
observances of religious precepts and duties. These individuals 
now have only a nominal authority; in older times they roamed 
about armed with whips and took direct action against gambling, 
violation of Ramadan, and simliar breaches of faith. 

The Muslim clerics appear to be members of a very flexible 
and loosely-knit organization. At the top of the hierarchy is the 
jamiyyat-i-‘ulema, or council of the learned, which was brought 
into being by the government about 1931. Its members, composed 
of the most revered religious teachers, may choose individuals 
from any part of the country to fill gaps in its ranks, and it prob- 
ably supervises the activities of provincial religious councils. It 
acts to determine appointments within grade for posts in many 
mosques and it passes on the conformity with religious principles 
of pending legislation. Although not specifically connected with 

‘the Ministry of Justice, it may be called upon by the government 
to establish the official attitude and conduct of the state with 
regard to basic religious questions within or without Afghanistan. 

No titled individuals dominate the council or the hierarchy. 
In former days the post of khan ‘alim, or head of religion, was 
held by a single individual and one important family furnished 
the principal judges. Today a very few of the most respected 
leaders employ the term hazrat, inadequately translated by “ex- 
cellency” or “highness,” in their names, while all individuals of 
sound religious learning and long practice employ the term 
maulavi as a prefix to their names. 

Most of the body of clerics are connected with the mosques, 
which may number 15,000 throughout the country. These mos- 
ques are of five grades. The heads of the three highest grades 
are known as imams. The highest grade of mosque is the masjid-i- 
jami', or “Friday” or “congregational” mosque and this grade 
is always headed by an imam jomeh, who may also be called kha- 
tib after his function of preaching the khutba, or Friday sermon. 
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In earlier Islam there could be only a single masjid-i-jami' ina 
community, but this distinction broke down long ago and Kabul 
now has twenty mosques of this rank and some 100 less important 
ones. Three of the masjid-i-jami‘ at Kabul follow the plan and 
style of the Sunni mosques of Egypt, but the others reflect local 
materials and design. Essentially the Afghan mosque is com- 
prised of a long open porch with wood columns, with portals 
leading into a rectangular room, and with a mihrab, or prayer 
niche, opposite the entrances. 

Mosques which do not rate the appointment of an imam may 
be in charge of muezzins. Lowest in rank within the hierarchy 
are the mullahs, who may number 100,000 and who serve the 
small village mosques in addition to their other duties. One other 
type of cleric is active, the murshid, or spiritual adviser, also 
known as the rahnama, or guide, who has no official status but 
advises the public on their personal and religious problems at | 
the family level. 

After the stress that has been placed upon the influence and 
importance of the clergy in Afghanistan, it may surprise some 
readers to learn that secularism invaded religion at an earlier 
date in this country than in Turkey or Iran. Thus, the ruler 
Abdur Rahman Khan (d. 1901) wrote in his memoirs that he 
had transferred all the land, property, and money which had 
formerly supported the clerics to the government treasury and 
that the treasury paid fixed monthly salaries to the gazis, mohta- 
sibs, muezzins, and mullahs. So far as the writer can learn this 
situation still prevails and there is no important vaqf, or cleric- 
ally controlled administration of church properties and their 
income. Under this system the government in power can depend 
upon the loyal support of the clergy as long as it takes no action 
damaging to the prestige of the religious leaders or to Muslim 
precepts and customs. As is well known, King Amanullah took 
both these steps and the clerics played an important role in his 
downfall. 

Muslim shrines play a vital part in propagating the faith and 
in maintaining the stability and consistency of belief. In Af- 
ghanistan the shrine at Mazar-i-Sharif, believed by the Afghan 
Sunnis to be the site of the tomb of Ali ibn-abi-Talib, is by 
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far the most important spiritual center. The shrine, clad with 
enameled tiles in which blue predominates, is an extensive and 
imposing complex. Within the vast open court is centered the 
principal structure, parts of which date back to 1426 A.D. The 
shrine has an independent administration, operates a higher 
religious school, and makes its strongest impact on the faithful 
at the time of the annual Red Tulip festival, the forty days after 
the beginning of the New Year — coinciding with the first day of 
spring — when some 50,000 pilgrims flock to Mazar-i-Sharif. 

Within Afghanistan religious education is given at the ele- 
mentary, intermediate, secondary, and college levels, with the 
second and fourth of these levels found only in schools operated 
by the Ministry of Education. The traditional type of elementary 
education is conducted by mullahs living in thousands of farming 
villages or among the tribes. With the tribesmen their efforts are 
limited to teaching the obligations of Islam and the ability to 
write one’s name. In the villages the school (maktab) is held in 
the mosque. In a period of four years boys from five to nine recite 
and memorize passages from the Qur’an and learn reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The mu//ah receives contributions from the 
parents of his pupils and the Ministry of Education may provide 
readers, writing materials, and desks, but neither the Ministry 
nor the jamiyyat-1-‘ulema controls the curriculum. The total num- 
ber of these maktabs is not known. Within the ever expanding 
system of government schools the 78,000 pupils in the six elemen- 
tary grades spend four hours a week on the Qur’an and religious 
education, and this instruction continues on a somewhat reduced 
scale through the eleventh grade. 

All but one of the special religious schools remain outside of 
the framework of the Ministry of Education, although they do 
receive financial aid from this ministry. Long established schools 
on the secondary level exist at Kabul, Mazar-i-Sharif, Herat, 
Maimana, and Jalalabad and have a total of some 500 students. 
There are also special schools, called Darul Hefaz, at Herat, 
Kabul, Mazar-i-Sharif, Maimana, and Andakhoi where the 
blind memorize the Qur’an and learn to recite it in the tradi- 
tional fashion. In addition, the Ministry of Education directly 
operates the largest and most modern religious school, the 
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Madrasa Ulum-i-Shar‘ia. Located at Paghman, some sixteen 
miles from Kabul, this eight-year-old institution now has 375 
students. Boys enter at the age of fourteen and after six years 
receive a degree equivalent to Bachelor of Religion. They are 
then qualified as religious teachers, although at present all the 
recent graduates are continuing their religious studies at Kabul 
University. All students receive board, lodging, and clothes at 
government expense. The curriculum includes religious dogma, 
principles of Islam, history of Islam, Islamic law, and a full 
schedule of such general courses as physics, chemistry, geology, 
geography, history, and mathematics. Arabic is taught by teachers 
imported from Egypt. The stated purpose of the school is “to 
establish an equilibrium between the spiritual and material sides 
of life and to give birth to a modern and broad-minded class of 
priests which will be able to help the general reform of the 
country. Its aim is to preserve the strength of religious and 
moral forces of the nation with their adoption to the principles 
of the modern life of the world.” Finally, Kabul University has 
its Theology School, or Fakultah Elahiyyat, which was brought 
into being a year ago. This faculty plans to train three classes of 
religious leaders: judges, propagators of the faith, or tablighat, 
and teachers. The course comprises four years of general study 
and two years of specialization in one of the above fields: degrees, 
but no religious titles, will be awarded. 

It is now time to return to the questions relating to the future 
role of Islam in Afghanistan. As a broad expression of faith 
in the unalterable continuity of religion we may begin with a 
statement made to the writer by Maulavi Abdul Jalil Khan, a 
counselor to the High Court of Appeal at Kabul. He said: “Re- 
ligion guides every phase of our life and we all — young and 
old, learned and illiterate— have a love for and a need for 
Islam. Our religious leaders are confident that Islam answers 
all the inner demands of man so that no ‘isms’ can find a place in 
Afghan hearts. Our clerics and our people consider Islam and 
civilization as identical and parallel and that material progress 
is not contrary to the faith. Nor are the sound moral principles 
called for by Islam in conflict with this same material progress.” 

A more specific statement of the role of religion comes from 
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Salahuddin Seljugqi, respected member of Parliament, admirer of 
Aristotle, and now engaged in a reconciliation of the theories of 
Einstein with the principles of Islam. Speaking to the writer he 
stated: “Afghanistan is now exposed to social, intellectual, and 
political influences from the West — the first two are welcome 
as bringing in a certain social polish that all peoples acquire in 
time, but the third is not... . The continued independence of our 
country demands the propagation and strength of Islam, together 
with active steps to foster national unity and better the standard 
of living. Operating together these constructive features will 
stand firm against the intrusion of foreign ideologies, such as the 
germs of imperialism or the scourge of Bolshevism.” The leaders 
of Afghanistan do realize that Islam must be prepared to take 
up a positive position in a world of conflicting ideologies. His 
Majesty Mohammad Zahir Shah, in an audience with the writer, 
pointed out that the strength of the Muslim faith in Afghanistan 
did not necessarily guarantee stability and national unity. Stat- 
ing that religious force and fervor could be suborned to un- 
worthy purposes, he made specific references to trends and events 
throughout the Muslim world from North Africa to India. 
These statements underline the force of Islam in Afghanistan 
and state the purpose it should serve, but suggest no course of 
action. It is fair to say that there is no real program for com- 
batting foreign influences and ideologies. Public officials recog- 
nize that the problem exists. The religious school at Paghman 
hopes to train teachers to counterattack any antireligious threats, 
but the students are not told what these threats may be, nor what 
the Muslim stand toward them should be, nor how to prepare 
the minds of the faithful to resist these threats. While the govern- 
ment believes that the extension of elementary education is a 
fundamental need, many of the clerics — especially the mullahs 
— feel that secular education will undermine the religious faith 
of the pupils. In this attitude they have a considerable following 
in the population, for the older people feel that education will 
make their children dissatisfied, disoriented, and disrespectful. 
The so-called educational reforms of Amanullah alarmed the 
populace, while as late as 1939 the people of the Helmand val- 
ley strongly opposed the extension of secular education, Thus, 
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education in itself is not a means of maintaining Islam in 
Afghanistan. 

Two forces may threaten the present political life and social 
structure of the country: democracy, with all its appendages, and 
communism. The Western version of democracy includes the 
drive toward material progress and the compeiitive spirit in pub- 
lic and private life. Such factors are already having their affect 
in that the government leaders are considering permitting the 
formation of political parties and allowing greater freedom of 
expression. Religion might be influenced by these factors, but it 
is more likely that public freedoms will provide opportunities 
for the enemies of democracy. 

We have been told by many authorities that Soviet propaganda 
will not make headway in Muslim lands because Islam and 
communism are incompatible. However, it may be time to dis- 
card this reassuring platitude. Communism reaches these lands 
not as an elaborate doctrine, supported by the sayings of its own 
saints, but disguised as a series of appealing premises concerned 
with the betterment of the peasant farmer’s way of life. 

The Afghans cannot help knowing that the USSR is their 
neighbor, but they seem to prefer not to dwell upon this nearness 
since then they might have to regard it as a potential threat to 
their institutions and social structure. Up to the present the 
authorities have been able to keep communist literature out of 
the country and to suppress any open expressions of this nature. 
However, no such measures can ever be permanent and no at- 
tempt has been made to strike at the heart of the matter — to build 
up public resistance to Soviet propaganda in any form by telling 
the people in precise terms what has happened to the Muslim 
faith and their ethnic coreligionists within the borders of the 
Soviet Union. In the opinion of this writer the government might 
well instruct the jamiyyat-i-‘ulema to study the entire problem 
of the future of the faith and to come up with a program of re- 
ligious training designed to bring traditional beliefs in real 
conformity with the changing times, and to alert the general 
public to the destructive nature of Soviet propaganda and ideas 
which set family against family and class against class and as such 
menace the admirable dignity and social equality of the Afghans. 





PAKHTUNISTAN— DISPUTED 
DISPOSITION OF A TRIBAL 
LAND 


Dorothea Seelye Franck 


(For map, see facing page 1.) 


IGH IN ASIA, between Kabul and Karachi, lies a half- 
H barren, half-fertile area called “Pakhtunistan” by Af- 

ghanistan and local spokesmen for the area’s inde- 
pendence from Pakistan. Less romanticized than Kashmir but 
dashingly sketched by Kipling in his stories of India’s North- 
west Frontier, this tribal land of centuries is administered by 
Pakistan as part of its inheritance from British India. 

This area, the Afghan Government insists, should become an 
independent state bordered on the north and west by the “Du- 
rand Line,” now technically the Afghan-Pakistan border, on 
the south and east by the Indus River, and extending from the 
northwest tip of Kashmir past the Khyber Pass down to. the 
Arabian Sea. “Pakhtunistan” would eventually include the 
Tribal Territory (2.5 million people), the Northwest Frontier 
Province proper (six “settled districts,” 3.2 million people), 
and most of Baluchistan. Chief basis for Afghan support of such 
a new state is the fact that most of the tribes within that area are 
Pathans — between 5 and 6 million —who were first forcibly 
separated by the British-supported Sikhs from their blood 
brothers (the 6 million Pathans who constitute the largest racial 
group in Afghanistan’s population of about 12 million) and 
then formally annexed to India by the British in 1879. 

Like the overwhelming majority in both Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, the Pathans are Muslims, proud ones, whose sense of 
independence has been fostered by the mighty ranges of the 
Hindu Kush. In the fertile valleys of the southeast settled 


> DoroTHEA SEELYE FRANCK contributed “The Interchange of Government Experts” to the 
October 1950 issue of the Journal. 
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farmers cultivate good land. The rest of the Pathans are no- 
madic, some always ready to launch a raid for revenge or free- 
dom, others carrying on peaceful trade as they move southward 
with their flocks each winter from the barren highlands to find 
greener pastures or take jobs in lower Pakistan and India. 


BRITAIN BEQUEATHES A CONTROVERSY 


Official bulletins issued by both Afghanistan and Pakistan 
cite history in support of their respective claims to this territory. 
The record is, in fact, subject to divergent interpretations. In 
the 18th century the Afghan dynasty of Ahmed Shah Durrani, 
profiting from the decay of the Muslim Mughul Empire in 
India, stretched his borders southeastward to include Kashmir 
and the Punjab. But upon Ahmed Shah’s death intra-dynastic 
quarrels weakened the Durrani hold and piece by piece the 
Punjab, Kashmir, and parts of what later became the North- 
west Frontier Province were lost to the Sikhs under Ranjit 
Singh, who at times was in alliance with the East India Com- 
pany. Sikh administration of the Northwest Frontier in the 
1820’s was limited to the areas from which revenue could be col- 
lected — the fertile settlements along the Indus. Beyond, in 
the more barren section, was a belt of tribes kept in partial 
check, and still further beyond the tribes were so independent 
that special protection against them was necessary. 

The stability of the territory beyond the Northwest Frontier 
became important to British India as fear grew of Russian 
designs via Persia and later via Turkestan. Although at least 
one British official urged support of Afghanistan’s reigning 
Durrani king, Dost Mohammed, his superiors chose to put 
British power behind an exiled claimant to the throne, Shah 
Shuja — the first of several British attempts to capitalize on 
Afghan dynastic rivalries." Without even Sikh support, Britain 
in 1838 launched the first of three ill-fated wars with Afghanis- 
tan which resulted in the return of Dost Mohammed to his 


1 Two British authorities suggest that Dost Mohammed would have become a British 
supporter had the British encouraged a settlement with the Sikhs leading to the return to 
Afghanistan of Peshawar, capital of the Northwest Frontier — the Muslims being difficult 
for the Sikhs to manage anyway. See General C. Gough and A. D. Imes, The Sikhs and 
the Sikh Wars (London, 1897). 
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throne and the complete discrediting of Britain’s puppet. The 
Northwest Frontier remained in Sikh hands. 

Following Ranjit Singh’s death in 1849 the threatened dis- 
solution of the Sikh Empire gave Britain an excuse for taking 
over the Punjab and the Northwest Frontier, thereby prevent- 
ing Dost Mohammed from recovering the area to the Indus (or 
“Pakhtunistan”) which his forebear had conquered.’ British 
administration followed the Sikh pattern — the less administra- 
tion the farther from the permanently settled areas. The inde- 
pendent tribes continually fought against the British as eco- 
nomic pressures and a hatred of the enemy forced them from 
the hills to shoot and loot, and British resistance pushed them 
back. The extent of that resistance depended upon the shifts 
in imperial attitude from “forward policy” to “closed borders,” 
depending in turn on British estimates of Russian intents and 
the need to save men and money for other empire ventures. 
Meanwhile the Afghan community became landlocked from 
the south in 1854, when the Khan of Kalat was forced to trans- 
fer his allegiance to the British Empire. 

British control was further strengthened and extended fol- 
lowing the Second Anglo-Afghan War, launched with the in- 
tent to preventing ties between an unstable Afghanistan and an 
encroaching Russia. Article 9 of the concluding Treaty of Gan- 
darmak (1879) reads: 

The British Government will retain in its own hands the control of the Khyber Pass 


and Michini Pass . . . and of all relations with the independent tribes of the territory 
directly connected with these passes. 


The Article also states that the other newly ceded districts, mak- 
ing up the Tribal Territory, should not be considered as perma- 
nently severed from the Afghan Kingdom, but should remain 
under British protection and administration. ‘The revenues were 
to be paid to the Amir of Afghanistan after expenses had been 


met.*® 


2 Speaking of the Punjab’s annexation, Lord Dalhousie, Governor General of India, 
said, “It is my strong and deliberate opinion that . . . the British Government is bound 
not to. . . neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring territories or revenues as may 
from time to time present themselves.” Gough and Imes, of. cit., p. 262. 

8C. U. Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads Relating to India and Neighbor- 
ing Countries (Delhi, 1933), vol. 13, p. 242. 
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Abdur Rahman, Dost Mohammed’s grandson, answered the 
prayer of the occupying British for a strong and broad-minded 
ruler of Afghanistan. Recognized by the British, but not their 
puppet, he took the throne in 1880 and developed an efficient 
administration. For the power of the tribal chieftains he sub- 
stituted a central authority extending as far as his personality 
and his army could enforce it. While he cultivated ties with his 
fellow Muslims along the Northwest Frontier, to the concern 
of the British, the latter tended to advance their boundaries 
through such non-spiritual measures as subsidies and roads — to 
the concern of Abdur Rahman. A boundary settlement became 
essential and the Foreign Secretary of the Government of India, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, was appointed to negotiate it. 

Abdur Rahman’s letters and eloquent autobiography describe 
the pressure brought to bear on him in regard to that boundary 
agreement. Besides threats to cut tunnels and build railroads 
into his territory with or without his consent, the British stopped 
commercial transit and gun shipments already paid for and ex- 
pelled his officials from certain areas. His written protests were 
forceful and foresighted : 

If they [the frontier tribes] were included in my dominions, I should be able to make 

them fight against any enemy of England and myself — under the flag of their core- 

ligious Muslim ruler. ... 1 will make them gradually peaceful subjects and good 


friends of Great Britain. But if you should cut them out of my dominions, they will 
neither be of any use to you nor to me.* 


Unfortunately his hand was weakened by a tribal rebellion 
within his own territory, so when his protests went unheeded 
and his representatives were ejected from certain districts he 
accepted the so-called Durand Line — a line without strategic, 
geographic, or cultural basis. Signed on November 12, 1893, 
the agreement established Afghanistan’s eastern and southern 
boundaries as marked on an accompanying map. The agreement 
said: 


The Government of India will at no time exercise interference in the territories lying 
beyond this line on the side of Afghanistan and his Highness the Amir will at no time 


exercise interference with the territories lying beyond this line on the side of 
| ae 


The frontier line will . . . be laid down in detail . . . by joint British and Afghan 
Commissioners whose object will be to arrive by mutual understanding at a boundary 





* Abdur Rahman, Life of Abdur Rahman (London, 1900), vol. 2, p. 158. 
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which shall adhere with the greatest possible exactness to the line shown in the map 
attached to this agreement, having due regard to the existing local rights of villages 


adjoining the frontier.® 

In return for the Amir’s renouncing of rights to areas south 
of the Durand Line, his annual subsidy from the British 
was raised from 1.2 million to 1.8 million rupees (then about 
($600,000) and he was given arms and promised free imports 
of munitions. The agreement expressed Great Britain’s wish 
to see Afghanistan become strong and independent. In a sepa- 
rate letter Durand assured the Amir that if unprovoked inter- 
vention should lead to an invasion of Afghanistan, India would 
help in its defense, provided Afghanistan “followed unre- 
servedly the advice of the British Government” in its external 
relations.° This phrase indicated that the Government of India 
considered British conduct of all Afghanistan’s foreign affairs 
agreed to by defeated Afghanistan in 1879, and by Abdur Rah- 
man as a condition of his recognition by the British in 1880." 

In 1901 the fertile “settled districts” north and west of the 
Indus River were established, administratively speaking, as the 
Northwest Frontier Province of British India— about 14,000 
square miles. Beyond the Province and separated from it by the 
so-called British administrative border was the Tribal Territory 
—a strip of arid mountainous land, 25,000 to 26,000 square 
miles, bounded on the north and west by the Durand Line.* In 
theory the Tribal Territory was a British protectorate, al- 
though the tribes had not accepted Britain as their protector. 
Conversely, Britain had promised to respect their independence 
yet was responsible for their behavior. The contradiction was 
nicely expressed by a British official who wrote that the Terri- 
tory, although included in India, was not part of British India.’ 
These “independent” tribes were tied to the British Govern- 
ment by a multiplicity of treaties and unwritten agreements 
obligating them to give up outlaws, protect roads, and maintain 
peaceful relations with Britain and its neighbors — including 


5 Aitchison, of. cit., vol. 13, p. 256. 

6 Aitchison, of. cit., Vol. 13, p. 258. 

7 Abdur Rahman, of. cit., vol. 1, pp. 194-98. 

8 The phrase “Northwest Frontier Province” is also used to refer to both the adminis- 
tered and unadministered area, or Tribal Territory. 

® Aitchison, of. cit., vol. 11, p. 461. 
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Afghanistan. Instead of allowances from Kabul they received 
allowances from the British Empire. The tribes managed their 
internal affairs under the authority of their jirgas, or councils 
of elders. The extent of British control varied with the personal 
influence of each political officer and the military power of the 
individual British posts.” 


AFGHANISTAN BECOMES INDEPENDENT 


Afghanistan remained neutral during World War I, despite 
intensive German intrigue, in return for an increase in the an- 
nual British subsidy. In the Third Anglo-Afghan War, 
launched by Afghanistan’s king in 1919 to secure independence, 
tribes on the British side of the Durand Line supported Af- 
ghanistan. Despite Afghanistan’s military defeat, Great Britain 
and Afghanistan signed the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 es- 
tablishing Afghanistan as a completely independent state — 
with no further British subsidies and no further British control 
over its foreign affairs. Article 11 pledged each High Contract- 
ing Party to inform the other of any military operations of 
major importance which might appear necessary for the main- 
tenance of order among the frontier tribes residing within their 
respective spheres before the commencement of such operations. 
Attached to the treaty was a letter from the British representa- 
tive to the Afghan Foreign Minister: 


As the conditions of the frontier tribes of the two governments are of interest to the 
Government of Afghanistan, I inform you that the British Government entertains feel- 
ings of goodwill towards all the frontier tribes, and has every intention of treating 
them generously, provided they abstain from outrages against the inhabitants of 
India. I hope that this letter will cause you satisfaction." 


It is doubtful that Afghanistan would have signed the treaty 
without this admission by Britain of Afghan interests, yet by the 
very admission, Great Britain provided a legal basis for Afghan 
interference across the line for the next 26 years. 

While Afghanistan, under the progressive Nadir Shah en- 
throned in 1929, made considerable headway in pacifying the 


10 For a critique of British administration by a veteran of it, see Sir William Barton, 
India’s Northwest Frontier (London, 1939). The Pathan point of view is presented in 
Abdul Quaiyum, Gold and Guns on the Pathan Frontier (Bombay, 1945). It may be 
noted that Abdul Qayyam is himself a Kashmiri. He is now Chief Minister in the Pro- 
vincial Cabinet of the NWFP. 

11 Letter IV attached to Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921. Aitchison, of. cit., vol. 13, p. 296. 
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tribes on its side of the line, lawlessness increased on the British 
side. Between the two world wars the Tribal Territory cost the 
Indian taxpayer over £2 million a year and uncounted lives — 
British, Indian, and Pathan. Yet not even pacification went far 
—let alone economic development. In a stern indictment of 
British policy in this period, Sir William Barton points out that 
Waziristan, where the “peaceful penetration” policy had been 
most advanced, was in revolt throughout 1937 and 1938. He 
underlined the fact that not only was no effort made to set up 
tribal government, but the original tribal responsibility, “the 
key of frontier political administration,’ was allowed to fade 
away.” As late as 1946/47 the Province budget set aside 7.5 
million rupees for police and jails as contrasted with 4.6 million 
for education and medical services, and 1.8 million for irriga- 
tion.” Meanwhile in 1929 an active independence movement 
was launched in cooperation with the Congress Party called the 
Khudai Khidmatgar, dubbed “Red Shirts” by the British but 
having no Communist connection. Its respected leader, Khan 


Abdul Ghaffar Khan, was nicknamed the “Frontier Gandhi” 
for his championship of village development. Following the 
India-wide 1930 Civil Disobedience Movement, in which thou- 
sands of Pathans were jailed, overdue reforms were instituted 
and a Legislative Council formed. 


PAKISTAN TAKES OVER THE TRIBAL LAND 


As the time drew near for British departure from India, the 
Afghan Government indicated an interest in the disposition of 
both the Tribal Territory, with its more than 2 million inhabi- 
tants, and the settled districts of the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince, with over 3 million inhabitants. The Afghans claim that 
Britain failed to follow up its assurance that the status of the 
Pathans would be considered separately from partition, with 
Afghanistan a party to the discussions.“* On the contrary, they 


12 Barton, op. cit., pp. 81, 292. 

13 Government of NWFP, Budget Proposals and Expenditures, 1945-6. Annual expend- 
itures exceeded revenue by 10 million rupees, a sum which had to be made up by New 
Delhi. 

14 New York Times, May 23, 1949. 
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quote the Viceroy of India as saying to the tribes of the Khyber 
Pass on April 29, 1947: 

The British Government is leaving India in June 1947. It is up to you to negotiate 

fresh agreements with the successor authority.'® 

The first authoritative Pakistan statement on the subject ap- 
pears to be that of Pakistan’s founder and then Governor-Gen- 
eral Designate, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who is quoted as say- 
ing on June 30, 1947: 

It is obvious that the Pakistan Constituent Assembly can only frame a constitution 

wherein the Frontier will be an autonomous unit and in which the Frontier people 

will be their own masters, regulating their social, cultural and educational matters 

besides the general administration of the province as a unit of the Pakistan federal 

government, like any other province or unit in Pakistan.'® 

When the Province’s Congress Party Cabinet voted in June 
1947 to join India, in spite of the population’s 90 percent Mus- 
lim majority, a referendum was announced in Baluchistan and 
the Northwest Frontier Province to determine the people’s 
choice between accession to India and accession to Pakistan, in 
accordance with the procedure in all doubtful provinces and 
despite Afghanistan’s proposal that two more alternatives be 
offered — accession to Afghanistan and independence. As the 
leader of the “Red Shirts” and chief spokesman for the inde- 
pendence of “Pakhtunistan,” Khan Abdul Ghaffar, pointed out: 

This limits our choice to two alternatives, neither of which we are prepared to 


accept. We cannot vote as we want to vote —for a free Pathan state. . . . In these 
circumstances I am convinced that we cannot associate ourselves with this ref- 


erendum.'? 
As a result of the boycott he inspired, about half the people did 
not vote at all. It is hardly surprising that ail those who did 
register an opinion chose to be governed by Muslims like them- 
selves rather than by the Hindus of India, with whose Congress 
Party they had previously joined for tactical purposes in oppo- 
sition to British rule. As a result, the Congress Party’s Ministry 
was dismissed. 

Following the referendum a conference took place in Ka- 


15 Afghan Embassy Press Release, Washington, D.C., July 24, 1949. 
16 Tbid., July 25, 1949. 
17 Ibid. 
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rachi between representatives of Afghanistan and Pakistan. An 
Afghan writer reported: 


Afghanistan, without making any territorial or population claims, demanded that 
the Frontier Afghans have the right of self-determination. Pakistan, admitting the 
independence of the Frontier Tribes according to historical documents and official 
records, agreed to give them autonomy and a racial name. However, they requested 
that the matter be postponed until the formation of Pakistan Constituent As- 
sembly ... With the elapse of time, it was found that not only were Pakistan’s 
promises coming to naught but also many belligerent acts ... were openly ob- 
served on the Northwest Frontier and in Afghan Baluchistan.‘ 


Early in January 1949 Pakistan addressed official notes to 
Afghanistan’s representative in Karachi announcing that its 
Constituent Assembly would grant to the provinces a Constitu- 
tional Charter of equal rights while reserving the power to 
change their name and political structure; the independent 
tribes, though to be endowed with a special statute, would be 
granted the right to establish themselves in new provinces of 
the New Frontier if they so desired; and on questions of inter- 
nal order, any foreign state which intervened would risk pro- 
ducing “regrettable misunderstandings.” * 

The Khan of Kalat in Baluchistan declined to accede to the 
new dominion until much of his former domain was cut off in 
March 1948. His younger brother’s May revolt was stopped 
only by a defeat in battle. In May Khan Abdul Ghaffar formed 
a national opposition party and toured the Province, reportedly 
making anti-Government remarks. He was arrested in June and 
is still in prison, along with 100 others politically suspect to the 
Government. The only subsequent demonstration in the settled 
area occurred in August 1948, when about 15 of Abdul Ghaf- 
far’s followers were killed and 50 wounded by police at Babra. 
The whole area is still theoretically subject to the special Fron- 
tier Crimes Regulations of 1901, which provide for summary 
judgment of disputes by the ranking administrative officer or 
referral by him to the appointed council of tribal elders, Al- 
though the Regulations were suspended, the Northwest Frontier 
Province Public Safety Act of 1948 permits arrest and three-year 
imprisonment without trial, counsel, or even shown cause. When 
Kalat did not promptly join Pakistan, the procedures for sum- 


18S. K., “Afghanistan and Pakistan,” Afghanistan (Kabul), April-June 1949. 
19 Pakhtunistan Day, Key Press Limited (London, 1950), p. 28. 
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mary arrest, imprisonment, and capital punishment were fur- 
ther strengthened in Baluchistan.” 

From the military angle, however, it was reported that Pakis- 
tan employed only 5 battalions on the frontier (instead of Brit- 
ain’s 48), of which 23,000 men make up the civil armed force or 
Frontier Corps, in which tribesmen can enlist.” In October 1947 
the Pakistan Government announced a complete amnesty to all 
former Waziristan offenders and many of the “outlaws” re- 
turned home to the settled districts. By December all troops 
were ordered withdrawn from Waziristan. In 1949 New York 
Times correspondent Robert Trumbull reported that although 
the Frontier Corps still kept order in Baluchistan, it was being 
coached along the road to democracy by Pakistan.” A corres- 
pondent of the Times of India commented on the many changes 
wrought by Pakistan’s rule over the Tribal Territory and the 
new “feeling of security on the roads” he experienced.” 

The central Pakistan Government is continuing the subsidies 
always so essential even to the area’s minimum welfare. For 
civil administration alone the Province used to receive seven- 
eighths of its annual expenditures from British India, and Balu- 
chistan three-fourths. Strategic communications and military 
bases were also subsidized by British India on a more than pro- 
portionate basis. The Pakistan High Commissioner reported 
continuing “commercial and economic facilities’ for the 
Pathans amounting to 15 million rupees (about $5 million) an- 
nually.” Josif reports the Provinces as receiving a special an- 
nual subsidy of one crore rupees ($3 million) in addition to 
grants-in-aid. 

Pakistan has already started many projects to increase pro- 


20 Information on security regulations from Harold G. Josif, Political Stability on the 
Northwest Frontier of South Asia, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), August 1951. 

21London Daily Telegraph correspondent, quoted in Pakistan Affairs (Washington, 
D.C.), January 6, 1950. Afghan officials report that some of the garrisons initially with- 
drawn have recently been put back. 

22 New York Times, May 30, 1949. 

23 Quoted in Pakistan Affairs (Washington, D.C.), December 22, 1950. 

24 Barton, op. cit., p. 80 (for the late ’30s) ; Josif, of. cit., p. 29. 

25 Note quoted in New York Times, July 26, 1949. Despite Pakistan claims that the 
sum is more than Afghanistan’s whole budget, it is actually less than one-fifth of Afghan- 
istan’s regular annual budget. 
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ductivity: a series of extensions of the Malakand Hydro-Elec- 
tric Scheme in the Northwest Frontier Province; the launching 
of the Dargai Hydro-Electric Project and the Warsak Dam 
Project on the Kabul River; and the establishment of what is 
called the largest sugar factory in Asia, a pharmaceutical fac- 
tory, a tobacco re-drying plant, a cane sugar research station, a 
flour mill and a cold storage plant of Peshawar, and woolen 
mills in two other towns. In the advanced planning stages are a 
resin and turpentine factory, a 25,000-spindle cotton textile mill, 
scientific forestry in the tribal areas, and pest control. Grants are 
being extended to cottage industries and reforms are said to be 
under way in health and education. Cooperative banks for agri- 
culture and credit cooperatives are being pushed. 


AFGHANISTAN DISPUTES PAKISTAN CONTROL 


When in March 1949 Pakistan’s Governor General Khawaja 
Nazimuddin declared that the Province was an integral part 
of Pakistan and the Pakistan airforce bombarded demonstrators 
in the Tribal Territory, Afghanistan protested violently. The 
position of the Government of Afghanistan is that the adminis- 
tered part of the Province, the Tribal Territory, and Baluchis- 
tan should all be permitted to determine their own destiny — 
the presumption being that they would opt for independence. 

According to the Government of Afghanistan, the core of 
“Pakhtunistan,” centering in the province of Tirah, declared 
its independence in 1947. A Declaration of the Pakhtunistan 
National Assembly addressed itself to “all the rank and files of 
Pakhtunistan, the entire Muslim World (particularly Afghan- 
istan), Pakhtuns living abroad and the UN Organization”: 


We [the Tira Branch] of the National Assembly of Pakhtunistan having formed 
the first nucleus of a free and democratic Muslim government amidst the lofty moun- 
tains of Tira hope that . . . this young plant may in a short time grow into a sturdy 
and fruitful tree. 


The declaration outlines the contributions expected from the 
sages and the spiritual leaders, the nobles and the elders, the rich 
and the well-to-do, the youth, and others. The U.N. was re- 
quested to render all possible assistance in achieving independ- 
ence. The document, signed by the delegates and members of 
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the Assembly, was followed up by press releases describing the 
first and second tribal gatherings of the people of “Pakhtunis- 
tan” at which a parliament was elected and a constitution drawn 
up.” In July 1949, Afghanistan’s National Assembly repudiated 
treaties with Britain regarding the Tribal Territory, specifically 
disavowing the “so-called Durand Line, an international bound- 
ary between Afghanistan and Pakistan.” 

Since then the battle of the press releases and radio broadcasts 
has continued with volleys from both sides, each quoting enthusi- 
astic local supporters, each presenting its version of numerous 
“incidents,” and each making exaggerated attacks on the other. 
Open opposition to Pakistan control is centered in the aforemen- 
tioned Province of Tirah in Tribal Territory. The only active 
military leader in the independence movement is the Fakir of 
Ipi, who has been defying outside authority for 30 years. It is 
reported that the Province “Red Shirts” are concentrated in 
the Peshawar and Mardan districts. 

Defiance of Pakistan authority frequently results in more 
strenuous efforts by the central government to establish its rule. 
Potentially the most explosive incident was a bombing in June 
1949 by a Pakistan plane on the Afghan side of the border. An 
Afghan-Pakistan investigating commission determined that the 
pilot had, by mistake, fired at people collected 2,100 yards 
within the Afghan border. The Pakistan Government agreed to 
pay compensation. Thanks to responsible officials on both sides 
such incidents have not been permitted to flare into large-scale 
military activities. 

But irritants and counter-irritants remain. Afghanistan, for 
example, accuses Pakistan of instituting an economic blockade 
against it. Certainly the supply of gasoline and other essentials 
coming into Afghanistan through the port of Karachi has been 
slowed down or reduced, and transit of Afghan-bound goods is 
wrapped up in king-sized rolls of red tape. The holding of Free 
Pathan rallies on Indian soil has further exacerbated relations 
between Afghanistan’s two neighbors, with damaging results to 
its relations with Pakistan. 


26 Afghan Embassy Press Release, Washington, D.C., November 24, 1949. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 


On November 6, 1950, the United States Ambassadors to Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan presented the governments of each of 
these countries with an “informal suggestion” designed to relieve 
Afghan- Pakistan tension. There is no record of a Pakistan reply, 
although the Prime Minister referred to the U.S. note in the 
course of a speech on Kashmir early in December. In its reply 
the Government of Afghanistan expressed a willingness to ne- 
gotiate “on the basis of its national policy” and agreed to the 
American proposal for friendly conferences “subject to minor 
alterations and equal acceptance by Pakistan.” * The crux of 
the question is whether both countries would actually consider 
a compromise. 

A theoretically just basis for finding a solution would be the 
will of the majority expressed in a plebiscite, to which the alter- 
natives of independence, partition, or federation in some form 
with either Pakistan or Afghanistan would be referred. Opinions 
vary as to which of these alternatives the majority would 
choose. In 1938 Sir William Barton, long a friend of the 
Pathans, concluded that they wanted freedom regardless of the 
form of government.” His comment was made, however, before 
there was a prospect of federation with a Muslim state. Sir 
George Cunningham, last British Governor of the Northwest 
Frontier Province, reported that “early in November [1947] 
the Jirgas, some of them two thousand strong, of every big Tribe 
up and down the Frontier, gave me their solemn assurances, 
confirmed by written agreements, that they wished to remain 
part of Pakistan.” *” In 1949 a London Times correspondent 
quoted “neutral observers” as believing that the agitation for 
“Pakhtunistan” was artificial, supported by possibly 20 percent 
of the tribal chiefs on the Afghan side (presumably of the Du- 
rand Line) and less than 10 percent on the Pakistan side.” The 
same year Robert Trumbull described a ten-line treaty signed 
with seals and thumbprints by scores of tribal chiefs: “We pro- 


"7 Tbid., January 29, 1951. 

*8 Barton, op. cit., p. 186. 

2° Manchester Guardian, February 2, 1951. 
*“° London Times, June 29, 1949. 
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claim that we are a part of Pakistan and we promise that in 
case of need we will... help Pakistan. . . . The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan will continue . . . the allowances and other 
benefits which we are now receiving. The internal management 
of our tribe will remain as before.” Josif’s conclusion was that 
tribes on the Pakistan side gave little support to the idea of “Pakh- 
tunistan.” ** On the other hand, a BBC correspondent reported 
in 1949 that around the Khyber Pass the inhabitants thought 
only of independence.” Finally, Frazer-Tytler comments that 
“in large areas of Pakistan dwell a people whose affinities are 
with Kabul, so far as they are with anybody, and not with Ka- 
rachi.” ** 

Any proposal for a plebiscite naturally raises additional 
questions of practicality. Even with the most scientific of tech- 
niques and managed by some neutral authority, is it possible to 
determine the true will of the majority in such relatively unde- 
veloped and tribal areas as these? And once the will of the ma- 
jority is determined, will it be the result of informed opinion 
weighing the alternatives and acting in accordance with long- 
range interests? One cannot, therefore, approach a plebiscite 
without considering the alternatives among which the voters 
might be asked to choose. 


INDEPENDENCE 


The official support for an independent “Pakhtunistan” is 
based on such contentions as these: “ (1) The land is neither 
geographically nor historically part of the Indian subcontinent. 
(2) Just because the Pakhtuns are Muslims, it does not follow 
that they want to be part of Muslim Pakistan. Since the Indian 
Hindus and Indian Muslims were granted self-administration, 
the third distinct cultural and political community in British 
India, the Muslim Pakhtuns, should have the same right. (3) 
The right of self-determination should be respected as a funda- 

81 New York Times, May 23, 1949. 

82 Josif, op. cit., p. 26. 

88 Douglas Stewart in The Listener, May 3, 1949. 

84 Frazer-Tytler, of. cit., p. 300. 


®° For a detailed presentation see Pakhtunistan Day and The Pakhtun Question, Key 
Press (London 1950). 
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mental human right confirmed by the Atlantic Charter and the 
Charter of the United Nations. Pakistan itself is requesting a 
plebiscite to determine Kashmir’s future. (4) There is no legal 
basis for the automatic transferral to newly-constituted Pakistan 
of British-Afghan treaties. The Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 
is no longer valid because of the self-removal of one of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Proponents of independent “Pakhtunistan” say that the fight 
against the British was not a religious one; centuries earlier the 
Pakhtuns had resisted the Muslim Mughuls. Spokesmen for in- 
dependence also emphasize “Pakhtunistan’s”’ economic poten- 
tialities, consciously left undeveloped by the British: fertile 
valleys, tremendous rivers for both irrigation and power, de- 
posits of gold, beryl, topaz, copper, lead, iron, coal, bauxite, 
chromite, manganese, antimony — not to mention ports in Ba- 
luchistan. But they also emphasize that no country is economi- 
cally self-contained and so “Pakhtunistan” should not be ex- 
pected to stand on its own feet immediately. 


PARTITION 


A second theoretical possibility is the division of the disputed 
area between the two neighboring powers — possibly along the 
British administrative line. It is not inconceivable that in the 
case of a plebiscite the majority in the Tribal Territory, being 
overwhelmingly Pathans, would vote for affiliation with Af- 
ghanistan, and that the majority in the Province would vote for 
continuation of ties with Pakistan — on the basis of economic 
self-interest and the present administrative setup. The antipathy 
of the hillmen for the plainsmen might be a factor pulling the 
former toward Afghanistan. 

Such a division, moreover, can find support in the history of 
the last century and a half. Early in the 19th century, as has been 
pointed out, both the Province and the Territory were parts of 
the Afghan community, however unstable and restless. By force 
majeure the whole area was formally detached from Kabul in 
1879 by British India. But the Tribal Territory was allowed to 
remain in an equivocal kind of independence, while the rest was 
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administered by British India as the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince. The Tribal Territory maintained its independence to a 
degree that, on the basis of its “treaties” with British India and 
the latter’s military maneuvers, might warrant formal recogni- 
tion of its independence, although it never conducted its own 
foreign affairs. 

On the other hand, British administration was effective in the 
Province’s important districts. And a claim to the granting of 
Baluchistan to Afghanistan on the basis of history is even more 
dubious because its Pathan population is a minority and its ties 
with Kabul were never closer than those of a vassal to his liege 
lord. This is not to deny the argument that to federate a part of 
Baluchistan with Afghanistan in order to provide the latter with 
a port might not remove a major source of friction between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

The differences between the Tribal Territory and the settled 
districts are as great today as under the British. The settled dis- 
tricts are administered as are other provinces in Pakistan, and 
the old tribal distinctions are said to be disappearing. But in 
the Tribal Territory tribal distinctions are as sharp as ever. 
Strictly speaking the tribes are not under Pakistan rule or sub- 
ject to Pakistan laws although they are entitled to Pakistan 
protection. They administer their internal affairs through feudal 
chiefs in the Malakand Agency and through councils of elders, 
or “jirgas,” in the other five agencies. Paying no taxes, they yet 
receive allowances for road protection and other services and 
benefit from Pakistan Government educational and health ac- 
tivities. A measure of the difference in the stability of the two 
areas is revealed in 1949-50 Pakistan budget estimates for mili- 
tary and security purposes: 9.6 million rupees for the settled 
districts and 60.8 million for the Tribal Territory. 


FEDERATION 


The third alternative is federation with either Afghanistan 
or Pakistan. “Pakhtunistan’s” federation with one of its neigh- 
bors might be more logically defensible than independence, 
both on the basis of history and its long-run political and eco- 
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nomic interests. But whichever power the area might be feder- 
ated with, it is clear that its economic development is closely 
tied in with the interests of both. Afghanistan’s trade channels 
with Pakistan and India, and through them with the outside 
world, are the valleys and mountain passes of the Territory and 
the Province. The nomads, including those summering in south- 
ern Afghanistan itself, have always carried on their trade with 
the towns of Pakistan. The development of the Indus River 
flowing southward from “Pakhtunistan” into Pakistan must be 
planned as a unit. Development of both the Province and the 
Tribal Territory will be a drain on some outside budget. 

Economic development is essential not only to raise living stand- 
ards but also to bring peace to an area restless for centuries — 
called ‘“Yaghistan” by Abdur Rahman, “the land of the unruly.” 
Basically the restlessness in the Tribal Territory is an economic 
problem. Land must be found and water harnessed for support- 
ing tribal families and thereby eliminating the need for raiding. 
The effort would have to be particularly intensive within the 
Tribal Territory to raise it to the cultural and economic level 
of the settled districts. 

Some of the projects Pakistan is contemplating or actually 
constructing were revealed in a Pakistan Affairs report on “In- 
dustrialization of the Northwest Frontier Province” (June 8, 
1951). These include irrigation of the tribal areas and the use 
of tribal labor on various projects. Most significant for Afghan- 
istan appears to be the already mentioned Warsak multi-pur- 
pose dam being built on the Kabul River in the Province — called 
the largest project yet undertaken anywhere in Pakistan. With 
a capacity of 125,000 kilowatts the hydroelectric station would 
contribute to industrialization, the electrification of railways and 
trolleys, fish culture, and the irrigation of 65,000 acres in the 
Province and adjoining tribal areas. It would also make the 
Kabul River navigable between the Province and Afghanistan, 
eliminating the round-about Khyber Pass route. Another pro- 
ject, the building of a weir across the Kurrum River, was ex- 
pected to improve. irrigation facilities for 133,000 acres and 
bring 120,000 more in the Tribal Territory under cultivation. 
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With these economic considerations in mind we come to the 
further question — federation with which neighbor? It is note- 
worthy that in recent years official Afghan spokesmen have not 
even intimated the possibility of the disputed area’s federation 
with Afghanistan — perhaps because they did not wish to as- 
sume the additional burdens of political administration and eco- 
nomic development, perhaps because they feared charges of 
“imperialism” and felt a fight for the area’s independence would 
be more effective. 

The very intensity marking Afghanistan’s support for an 
independent “Pakhtunistan” reveals the ties between the Pathans 
on each side of the border, particularly within the Tribal Ter- 
ritory. Sir William Barton commented that the political aspira- 
tions of the Pathans of the Northwest Frontier — “one might 
almost term the country Afghanistan Irridenta’’ — were toward 
Kabul.” The present dynasty owes its position to fellow-Pathans 
on both sides of the Durand Line. Tribal loyalties run deep, 
even among educated and otherwise thoroughly Westernized 
Afghans. The concern about the security of Afghanistan’s south- 
ern border, which might appear threatened by a severance of 
ties between two groups of Pathans,” might be best eliminated 
by federation of the trans-Durand Pathans with Afghanistan. 

The alternative solution of federation with Pakistan — the 
alternative closest to the status quo— might be predicated on 
self-administration in internal affairs and the maintenance of 
cultural ties with Afghanistan. The precise nature of such a 
federal relationship between “Pakhtunistan” and Pakistan’s 
central government would be difficult to define a priori, but 
clearly it would guarantee more local autonomy than is pres- 
ently permitted. 

All parts of the contested area are now dependent, adminis- 
tratively as well as economically, on the Pakistan central gov- 


86 Quoted in The Pakhtun Question, p. 37. 

87 See London Times, June 2, 1949; and Robert Trumbull, New York Times, May 22, 
1949. Elements in Afghan feeling on the subject may also include resentment against 
dependence on Pakistan for transit facilities, suspicion of Pakistan as a “British puppet,” 
and irritation over the youthful nation’s claims to leadership of the Islamic community. 
The extent to which the ruling group uses the border issue to distract public attention 
from pressing domestic issues, as the allegation goes, is difficult to assess. 
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ernment not only in international relations but also in important 
internal affairs. The Baluchistan Council is only advisory, Ba- 
luchistan being controlled by the Agent to the Governor-Gen- 
eral (for the Province of Baluchistan) and the Chief Commis- 
sioner (for the four Baluchistan states). The legislature of the 
five administered districts of the Northwest Frontier Province 
“has been so truncated and curtailed as to leave little doubt that 
the executive power [the Pakistan-appointed Governor] is 
dominant for all practical purposes.” * 

At the same time, in the case of a vote for federation with 
Pakistan the relationship might have to be closer than any now 
acceptable to Afghanistan. According to one correspondent, 
Afghanistan might concede Pakistan the loosely held sover- 
eignty of the British regime but appears adamant that the tribes- 
men not become Pakistani nationals or be absorbed into Pakis- 
tan’s mixed community.” 

Initially, in the event of federation with Pakistan, a distinc- 
tion might have to be made between the Province and the Terri- 
tory if Afghan objections are to be even partially met. Not only 
did Great Britain do much more for the development of the 
Province proper than for that of the Territory, but it kept apart 
the Pathans of the two sections. Their contacts were generally 
limited to the seasonal migrations of the Territory’s nomadic 
Pathans down to the plains. At the outset maximum internal 
independence would therefore have to be granted to the Terri- 
tory’s tribes, and the existing administration of the settled dis- 
tricts would need changes to permit greater local initiative and 
self-government in internal matters. 

In regard to a second factor, educational and cultural pat- 
terns, federation with Pakistan might be characterized by con- 
siderable autonomy. Peshawar, the center of Pathan border life 
and influence, was once second only to Kabul as a commercial 
and cultural center of the Afghan regime. Friends of the 
Pathans are unanimous in admiring their pride, their independ- 
ence, and their strong sense of equality. Far from being subject 
to any caste system, every Pathan considers himself as good as 


538 Josif, op. cit., p. 18. Cf. also pp. 27-28. 
8° Robert Trumbull, New York Times, May 22, 1949. 
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any other man — possibly better. This outlook provides a 
healthy basis for a democratic system now cast in the form of 
tribal democracy. 

But in the cultural field two limitations may also be necessary. 
In the first place, the cultural pattern must be changed suffi- 
ciently to eliminate what Abdul Qayyum calls “faction feeling.” 
Education must be directed both toward widening the field of 
loyalty from clan to community and toward the acceptance of 
certain limitations on personal freedom for the good of the 
community. A second limitation is related to language. Cer- 
tainly the Pathans should be free to preserve Pushtu, their an- 
cient and cherished native language, distinct from Urdu, Pakis- 
tan’s national language. It is alleged that the use of Urdu in the 
Province schools has deprived the Pathans of some of their old 
culture and traditions. On the other hand, it cannot be expected 
that Pushtu alone can be the vehicle of education up to the high- 
est levels. If students are to go on to Islamia College, just out- 
side Peshawar and affiliated with the Punjab University, they 
may have to accept Urdu as a second language. 

Either federation with Pakistan or with Afghanistan would 
offer ““Pakhtunistan” an opportunity to benefit from association 
with a larger community. With cooperatively planned eco- 
nomic development, limited autonomy in internal political 
affairs, and extensive cultural autonomy there might be hope 
for a fruitful future within an area troubled since time began, 


and for the development of a healthier relationship between 
these Muslim nations. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


rena POLICY planners in Wash- 
ington came face to face with the foremost 
policy question of the Middle East: Was the 
United States Government to support the 
claims of the Middle Eastern governments to 
fuller independence or the policies of continued 
control sponsored by its allies in Europe, 
France and Great Britain? They faced the 
problem in Iran, in Egypt, and in Morocco 
over crises that all revolved, in one way or 
another, around the question of national sov- 
ereignty. 

This was not the first time since World 
War II that the question had arisen, nor that 
the United States had been forced to take a 
stand. In 1946 the United States had fought 
stoutly for the cause of Iranian sovereignty in 
the face of threatened Soviet aggression. In 
1947 it had lent its support to the new states 
of Syria and Lebanon in their struggle to 
effect the final removal of French and British 
troops without entangling treaties. These ini- 
tial postwar moves in the direction of full 
sovereignty for the peoples of the Middle East 
had not been as forcefully or as clearly ex- 
pressed in the Palestine crisis of 1947-48, 
when the U.S. had first approved partition 
and then retreated briefly to support of a trus- 
teeship. Since those years there had been no 
clear-cut stand on the question of sovereign 
rights beyond support of the status quo and a 
declaration of preparedness to assist free na- 
tions in their resistance to “attempted subju- 
gation by armed minorities or by outside pres- 
sures” —i.e., to Communism and aggression 
by the Soviet Union. 

The United States faced the crises of 1951 
in the light of two new factors: the world sit- 
uation was immeasurably more tense than in 
1946-48, and Great Britain and France, 
powers involved in the crises, were allies of 
the U.S. in the defense of Europe. Altogether, 
therefore, four elements determined the policy 
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reactions of the United States: (1) a belief 
that long-range stability in the Middle East 
can be built only on a foundation of fully sov- 
ereign states; (2) concurrently, a realization 
that under present world circumstances full 
sovereignty probably would not bring security 
but economic weakness and political chaos; 
(3) a need to retain the goodwill and material 
support of France and Great Britain, which 
had no intention of relinquishing their treaty 
and contractual privileges; and (4), a convic- 
tion that to halt a world trend toward inter- 
national lawlessness, treaties and contracts be- 
tween states and between states and corpora- 
tions must be strongly upheld. 


Iran 


With regard to Iran, the U.S. Government 
recognized the right of the Iranian Govern- 
ment to nationalize its oil industry. However, 
it made a sharp distinction between national- 
ization and expropriation, i.e., unilateral ac- 
tion without adequate negotiation and com- 
pensation. Moreover, the U.S. limited its rec- 
ognition of nationalization to situations of 
force majeure; it did not favor nationalization 
as an eventuality to be encouraged. Thus its 
efforts at mediation in Iran were limited by the 
thought that a solution too favorable to that 
country might start a trend toward national- 
ization in other oil producing areas. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that the Novem- 
ber 30 agreement between the Standard-Vac- 
uum Oil Co. and the Government of India 
for the construction of a $35-million refinery 
at Bombay included a provision guaranteeing 
the Company immunity from nationalization 
for 25 years. 

Assistant Secretary George McGhee, dur- 
ing Iranian Prime Minister Mosaddaq’s 
Washington visit in October and November, 
made repeated efforts to find a formula accept- 
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able to both Britain and Iran, but without 
success. The manner in which these efforts 
were made served further to recoup Iranian 
goodwill toward the U.S., but the negotia- 
tions’ failure highlighted the gulf between 
Iranian and American standards of values. 
Washington proceeded on the theory that once 
the principle of nationalization was recog- 
nized, the manner of its working out should be 
determined by what was most realistic for the 
economy of Iran, and to this end certain hard 
facts of world petroleum economy had to be 
accepted. On Tehran, however, the “common 
sense” of this approach made little impression 
and again brought home the lesson that when 
it comes to politics, Middle Easterners do not 
live by bread alone. When the year ended, the 
only plan which seemed to be alive was that 
of having the International Bank assume a 
form of trusteeship over the industry and ad- 
minister it on behalf of Iran. 


Egypt and the Suez Canal 


Egypt’s decision to force the withdrawal of 
British troops from the Suez Canal zone in- 
volved not a concession agreement but treaty 
rights. There was thus no legal basis on which 
the United States could lend Egypt support, 
even if it had so desired, other than the du- 
bious principle of rebus sic stantibus. But there 
was nothing in the case now which was 
radically different from the summer of 1947, 
when it was presented futilely to the U.N. 
Security Council. The strategic importance of 
the Suez Canal outweighed legal niceties of 
national sovereignty. From this point of view 
the United States saw great danger in entrust- 
ing the guardianship of the Canal to Egypt 
alone; nor did it wish to antagonize Britain 
when it could be avoided. 

On October 13, five days after Prime Min- 
ister Nahhas Pasha had presented to the Egyp- 
tian Parliament his proposals for the abroga- 
tion of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
and the Sudan Condominium Agreements of 
1899, the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Turkey invited 
Egypt to join them as a founding member of a 
new Allied Middle East Command. The 


proposal included a provision for joint defense 


of the Canal. This plan had been in prepara. 
tion for some months with the knowledge of 
Egypt—even, it was reported, partially at the 
suggestion of Egypt. But the timing of its pres. 
entation was unfortunate. The Wafd Gov. 
ernment of Nahhas Pasha, which had moved 
precipitously because of an impending domestic 
political crisis, was committed to complete na- 
tional sovereignty over the Canal zone. On 
October 15, therefore, as the Egyptian Par. 
liament approved the Government’s decrees 
abrogating the 1936 treaty and the Sudan 
Condomonium Agreements, the Cabinet an- 
nounced its rejection of the invitation to join 
in the sponsorship of a Middle East Com. 
mand. 

Fighting between Egyptian irregulars and 
British troops in the Canal zone began the 
following day and was still continuing inter- 
mittently at the end of the year. But despite 
the enthusiastic response of the mob, the Gov- 
ernment won little outside support for its po- 
sition. The other Arab Governments were 
softer in their reaction to the proposed com- 
mand, provided the obstacle of Israel’s partici- 
pation could be overcome. As time went on the 
ineffectual rioting began to be an embarrass 
ment, and there was an indication that the 
Palace (through the appointment, on Decem- 
ber 24, of pro-Western Dr. Hafiz Afifi Pasha 
as Chief of the King’s Cabinet) might be pre- 
paring to capitalize on the crisis to hasten the 
downfall of Prime Minister Nahhas Pasha. 


French North Africa 


Everywhere in French North Africa strong 
nationalist efforts —through the U.N., by 
direct negotiation, or with Communist help — 
to obtain important reforms failed to achieve 
their purpose. Powerful, conservative French 
officials were being sent into the field to main- 
tain the status quo. Which side, if any, was 
winning this struggle was not clear. But it 
was apparent that basic issues and tensions 
were not being resolved. 

The question of sovereign rights in the pro- 
tectorate of Morocco was unsuccessfully pre- 
sented to the U.N. General Assembly on 
November 8. Nevertheless, when Egypt, by 
a vote of 23 to 28, failed to get the Moroc- 
can case placed on the Assembly agenda, Istaq- 
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lal, Morocco’s leading nationalist party, 
claimed an important victory. Although the 
United States, against earlier expectations, 
had voted with France to postpone indefinitely 
consideration of the question, Istiqlal said it 
was encouraged by the fact that those who had 
yoted with Egypt —the USSR, most Arab 
and Asian countries, and six Latin American 
states — contained two-thirds of the world’s 
population. There were indications that the 
issue might be raised again in the U.N. in the 
spring. 

Within Morocco itself, six bases were being 
constructed by the U.S. to enhance the secur- 
ity of the North Atlantic and Mediterranean 
regions. Moroccan workers on these bases, 
however, complained of being paid less than 
Frenchmen for the same jobs and of having 
to work a 12-hour day in addition to spend- 
ing often 4 hours getting to and from work. 
The new French Resident General, Gen. 
Augustin Guillaume, formerly Commander of 
French Forces in Germany, enthusiastically 
supported the American program to increase 
Morocco’s external strength, though he also 
seemed to mistrust the attitude of American 
diplomatic representatives in Morocco’s inter- 
nal conflict. Although he endorsed nationalism 
he also made it obvious that he rejected most 
Moroccan nationalists, including those of Is- 
tiglal, as extremists. He appeared to be confi- 
dent that under his leadership the increasing 
growth of Moroccan nationalism could be ar- 
rested. 

In Tunisia, where Habib Bourguiba’s Neo- 
Destour Party had been cooperating with the 
French administration and had shown con- 
siderable restraint in its political activities, the 
conflict between the nationalists and the 
French had by year’s end reached almost the 
same intensity as in Morocco, and over the 
same issues. The French, after long negotia- 
tions with Tunisian Prime Minister Chenik, 
refused to grant the nationalists’ demands for 
an elected Tunisian National Assembly with 
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limited powers, an all-Tunisian cabinet, and 
greater access by Tunisians to the country’s 
civil service until the Tunisians agree to the es- 
tablishment of municipal councils in which the 
French minority would also take part. In 
Tunisia as in Morocco, however, the nation- 
alists refuse to make concessions, saying that 
the grant of domestic political rights to the 
Frenchmen which such a step involves would 
give France sovereign rights in the area far 
beyond those conceded in the protectorate 
treaties. In the course of several general strikes 
which closed all Arab-owned enterprises, 
stopped all work in the harbors of Tunisia, 
and hampered the running of schools and rail- 
roads, Tunisians gave evidence of their protest 
and their support for the nationalists’ de- 
mands. In response, France removed concilia- 
tory Resident General Louis Perillier. He was 
to be succeeded by Jean de M. Hauteclocque. 

For the first time in North African history, 
Communists succeeded in Algeria in forming 
a united front with all nationalist parties. 
Together with Ferhat Abbas’ moderate na- 
tionalists, Messali Hadj’s extremists, and the 
Association of Algerian Ulema, they created 
the “Algerian Front for the Defense and Re- 
spect of Liberty.” Eschewing for the time 
being all international issues, the Front de- 
mands an end to administrative fraud and 
coercion during elections, to restrictions on 
civil liberties, and to French administrative 
control over Muslim religious institutions. 
The formation of this organization reflects 
above all the weakening of moderate national- 
ist groups in Algeria and an attempt by both 
extremes -— Messali Hadj’s nationalists and 
the Communist Party — to capture their mem- 
bership. There is no indication that Governor 
General Roger Leonard (who arrived early 
in 1951 after serving as Prefect of Police in 
Paris), being convinced that he can handle all 
activities initiated by the extremists, is plan- 
ning any measures to strengthen the hands of 
the moderate groups. 
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Chronology’ 
SEPTEMBER 1 — NOVEMBER 30, 1951 


General 

1951 

Sept. 22: The 22nd annual International Congress 
of Orientalists, heid at Istanbul University, 
Turkey, concluded its conference. (News From 
Turkey, Sept. 27.) 

Oct. 26, 27: Representatives of the Governments 
of Turkey, the U.S., Great Britain, and France 
presented notes to the Governments of Iraq, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon regarding the plan 
for a Middle East Command. 

Now. 13: President Truman announced the ap- 
pointment of Edwin A. Locke, Jr., as “special 
representative of the Secretary of State to co- 
ordinate economic and technical assistance in the 
Near East under the Mutual Security Act of 
1951.” He would hold the rank of Ambassador. 

Nov. 14: Demonstrations took place simultaneously 
in Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, Beirut, Amman, 
Nablus, and other Arab cities in observation of 
Martyrs’ Day. In various cities strikes were also 
called. The general purpose was to express sym- 
pathy for and support of Egypt in its stand 
against Great Britain. (drab News Agency 
[ANA], Nov. 17.) 

Nov. 21: The Soviet Union made known to the 
representatives of Israel, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Iraq at Moscow its opposition to their join- 
ing a Middle Eastern defense organization, 
which it termed “aggressive.” 


Arab League 
(See also North Africa, Palestine.) 

1051 

Sept. 1: The Political Committee met at Alexandria 
and made the following decisions: (1) to accord 
full support to Egypt’s stand on shipping re- 
strictions in the Suez Canal; (2) to accept, in 
principle but with reservations, the U.N. Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission’s invitation to at- 
tend proposed Arab-Jewish Palestine talks in 
Paris; and (3) to accept, also with reservations, 
the invitation to attend the conference on the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco. 

Two Moroccan leaders, Amir Abd el-Krim, 
leader of the Riff, and Si Allal el-Fasi, the Is- 
tiqlal (Independence) Party chief, appeared be- 
fore the Political Committee to express their 
views on the Moroccan question. (4NA, Sept. 1.) 

Sept. 24: Syrian Foreign Minister Faydi al-Atasi 
stated that he had discussed with the Pakistani 


1 In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 
from the New York Times unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 


and Iranian Ministers to Syria the possibility of 
the amendment of the League charter so that 
membership of all Muslim states might be per- 
mitted. (ANA, Sept. 29.) 

Sept. 26: It was reported that the Arab League 
was studying a project for mobilizing and arm. 
ing 5,000 young Palestinians in the Gaza strip, 

Oct. 11: The League Council met and decisions 
were arrived at on the refugee problem, the 
U.N. Palestine Conciliation Commission, and the 
Moroccan case. A League budget of £182,000 for 
1952 was approved. (ANA, Oct. 13.) 

Nov. 3: A conference of liaison officers attached 
to the Central Bureau for the Boycott of Israel 
was held at Alexandria to review the progress 
of the boycott movement and consider proposals 
of regional offices to unify procedure and tighten 
the blockade. (4NA, Nov. 10.) 


Egypt 
(See also Arab League, Palestine Problem, 
Sudan.) 

1951 

Sept. 1: The U.N. Security Council voted in favor 
of a resolution calling on Egypt to lift its restric 
tions on strategic materials passing through the 
Suez Canal bound for Israel. 

Sept. 2: A trade agreement was signed with Leba- 
non. (ANA, Sept. 8.) 

The Egyptian Government declared that it 
would not heed the U.N. resolution on the Suez 
Canal unless Israel complied with U.N. reso 
lutions concerning Palestine. 

The Syrian Chamber of Deputies unanimously 
passed a resolution calling on the Arab states 
to boycott the Security Council because of it JJ 
resolution regarding the Suez Canal. (ANA, 
Sept. 8.) 

Sepr. 21: It was reported that British Foreign See- 
retary Herbert Morrison delivered a personal 
message to Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas 
Pasha, containing proposals for settlement of the 
1936 treaty dispute. 

Sept. 25: The following changes in the Cabinet 
were announced: 

‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abd al-Haqq Bey — State 
‘Abd al-Fattah Hasan Pasha — Social Affairs 
Husayn al-Gindi — Wagqfs 
Muhammad al-Wakil Pasha — Justice 
‘Abd al-Fattah al-Tawil Pasha — Commv- 
nications 
(ANA, Sept. 29.) 

Oct. 6: The British Ambassador at Cairo formally 
notified the Government that new proposals for 
settlement of the dispute over the 1936 treaty 
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would be presented on October ro. It was under- 
stood that the new proposals would contain pro- 
visions for internationalization of the Suez Canal 
defenses and the termination of the 1936 treaty. 

Oct. 8: Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha 
presented 4 draft decrees to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties for unilateral abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and the Sudan Con- 
dominium Agreements of 1899. 

Oct. 9: Great Britain notified the Government that 
it would not recognize a unilateral denunciation 
of the 1936 treaty of alliance and the agreement 
for joint control of the Sudan. It also stated that 
British military forces would not evacuate the 
Canal Zone under any circumstances. 

Oct. 137: The ambassadors of Great Britain, the 
U.S., France, and Turkey presented proposals 
for the inclusion of Egypt as equal and founder 
member of a Middle Eastern Defense Command. 
The proposals included provision for the interna- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal defenses. The Brit- 
ish note included a preamble in which the Brit- 
ish Government agreed to abandon the 1936 
treaty if Egypt joined the Command. The British 
also advanced the suggestion that the constitu- 
tional development of the Sudan should be super- 
vised by an international commission. 

Oct. 15: Parliament unanimously voted approval of 
the Government’s measures abrogating the 1936 
treaty and the Sudan Condominium Agreements 
of 1899. 

Minister of the Interior Fu’ad: Sirag al-Din 
Pasha announced to Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had decided to reject the invitation to enter 
a proposed Middle Eastern Defense Command. 

Oct. 16: British troops fought with Egyptian rioters 
at Ismailia, and the British camp at Port Said 
was attacked by a crowd. 

The British Foreign Office announced that “as 
a result of the series of incidents which have oc- 
curred in the Canal Zone and the action taken 
by the Egyptian authorities in denying certain 
facilities to the British forces there, it has been 
decided as a necessary precaution to reinforce 
the British troops in the Canal Zone.” 

Oct. 17: Egypt mobilized all police and police re- 
serves and sent 1,200 of them into the Canal 
Zone. 

Interior Minister Fu’ad Sirag al-Din reported 
to the Senate that British troops occupied the cus- 
toms and passports office and quarantine at Port 
Said by force, also the water supply and drain- 
age station at Ismailia and public service installa- 
tions throughout the city. He also reported that 
the British seized the railway line between Is- 
mailia and Nefisha, and that British troops had 
seized the Ferdan bridge, the only crossing of 
the Canal. 

Oct. 18: The Egyptian Government sent a note to 
the British Embassy demanding that the British 
evacuate all positions that they occupied “with- 
out justification.” It stated that “British forces 


have behaved in the Suez Canal Zone as if they 
were entering a conquered country and had put 
it under their domination.” 

Oct. 19: Units of the British Mediterranean Fleet 
sailed toward the Suez Canal as part of a naval 
concentration in the eastern Mediterranean to 
keep the Suez Canal open. 

Oct. 20: The British War Office announced that the 
19th Infantry Brigade, consisting of 3,500 men, 
had been alerted. Part of the brigade would go 
directly to the Suez Canal Zone, and the rest 
would replace forces already transferred to 
Egypt from Cyprus and other British bases in 
the Middle East. British military authorities an- 
nounced that they were handing over control of 
the towns of Port Said and Ismailia to the Egyp- 
tian civil police. 

Oct. 23: A crowd of approximately 3,000 people 
who demonstrated during the day ended by 
parading to the Soviet Legation to cheer the 
USSR. 

Oct. 27: The Government gave Great Britain for- 
mal notice of its unilateral abrogation of the 1936 
treaty and the Sudan Condominium Agreements 
of 1899 and demanded that the British imme- 
diately withdraw from the Suez Canal area. 

Oct. 28: The State Council approved plans for 
general mobilization of manpower and drafting 
of all Egyptians between 18 and 50 “in case of 
war or threat of war.” It also provided for set- 
ting up a High Council of War headed by Prime 
Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha. 

Oct. 29: Egyptian lighthouse keepers halted all 
night traffic in the Canal by refusing to man 
their beacons. 

Oct. 31: British troops, moving to crush a spread- 
ing boycott, forcibly ejected the deputy police 
chief of Fayid on charges that he intimidated 
Egyptian employees of the Canal Zone adminis- 
tration. 

Now. 1: The British command in the Canal Zone 
announced a schedule of the progressive with- 
drawal of one third of servicemen’s families and 
their transport to England. 

Nov. 2: An additional British infantry brigade 
moved into the Suez Canal Zone from Libya. 

Nov. 5: Foreign Minister Muhammad Salah al-Din 
announced that Egypt would refuse to join any 
Middle Eastern defense plan so long as British 
troops remained in the country. 

Nov. 6: Britain notified the Government that it in- 
tended to stay in the Suez Canal Zone and the 
Sudan. 

Nov. 11: The Council of ‘Ulama of al-Azhar Uni- 
versity called upon Muslims throughout the 
world “not to spare life or property” in support 
of Egypt’s attempts to drive out the British. 

Now. 12: Minister of Social Affairs, ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Hasan, released figures showing that 53,000 
Egyptian workers had left the employ of the 
British in the Canal area and registered with 
Egyptian labor bureaus. 
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Now. 13: Approximately 100,000 people paraded 
silently in Alexandria on “National Struggle 
Day.” 

Now. 14: Fu'ad Sirag al-Din, Minister of Interior 
and Finance, announced that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had decided to assume control of the 
training and arming of the “Liberation Militia” 
groups which had been formed voluntarily for 
attacks on British troops in the Canal Zone. 
(ANA, Nov. 17.) 

Now. 17: A conflict broke out between Egyptian 
police and British soldiers in Ismailia. (ANA, 
Nov. 24.) 

Nov. 20: Lt. Gen. Sir George Erskine, commander 
of the British troops in the Suez Canal Zone, 
announced to the Egyptian Government that 
the evacuation of British families from Ismailia 
had begun and would be completed within 4 or 
5 days. 

Now. 29: The British Government published a 
White Paper detailing the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
versations on Canal Zone defense and the Sudan. 

Nov. 30: It was reported that an agreement was 
concluded whereby an American, Glenn McCar- 
thy, obtained a 51% share in the National Petro- 
leum Co. He and his associates would invest 
$6-10 million in the Company. (Middle East 
Economist, Nov.) 


India 
(See also Kashmir Problem, Pakistan.) 


1951 

Sept. 7: Purshottamdas Tandon announced his 
resignation as president of the Congress Party. 

Sept. 8: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru ac- 
cepted the presidency of the All-India Congress 
Party. The vote was 296-4. 

Sept. 10: The Government concluded an agreement 
on “principles” with the Canadian Government 
under which $15 million dollars would be ad- 
vanced to India as grants or loans for develop- 
ment projects during 1952 under the Colombo 
Plan. The grant would be made available mainly 
in capital equipment and essential goods. 

Sept. 12: Chester Bowles was nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman to be U.S. Ambassador to India. 
Sept. 2c: Parliament passed a liberal marriage and 

divorce law. 

Oct. 5: The Supreme Court upheld the legality of 
amendments to the Constitution which provided 
for the abolishment of feudal landlordism. Under 
this decision the state governments might con- 
fiscate and redistribute tenant estates, with com- 
pensation to the former owners. 

Oct. 6: Parliament passed a bill giving the Govern- 
ment power to confiscate presses and levy a se- 
curity bond against any offending publication. 

Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar signaled his intention 
to resign as Minister of Law after Parliamentary 
opposition had forced the Government to shelve 


his Hindu code bill. As leader of the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Federation he also announced 
its opposition to Nehru’s “quixotic policy of say- 
ing the world.” The party manifesto declared, 
“the championing of the cause of communism 
has been responsible only for the prevailing an- 
tagonism between India and the United States, 
with a result that it has become impossible for 
India to obtain financial and technical aid from 
the United States.” 

Oct. 12: Parliament passed an industries develop- 
ment and regulation bill giving the Government 
wide powers to control 37 categories of major 
industries, while all other industries would be 
regulated by Government-sponsored development 
councils and the Central Advisory Council. 

Oct. 16: Prime Minister Nehru submitted a draft 
outline of the first Five-Year Plan for national 
development drawn up by a planning commission 
under his chairmanship. 

Nov. 30: The Government concluded an agreement 
with the Standard Vacuum Oil Co. for the con- 
struction of a 1 million-ton, $35-million refinery 
at Bombay. The Company would be guaranteed 
immunity from nationalization for 25 years and 
would be allowed to hold 75% of the stock in 
ordinary shares. The Government also exempted 
the Company from full compliance with the In- 
dustries Control and Regulation Act. 


Iran 


1951 

Sept. 5: The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company an- 
nounced that it would sue anyone who bought 
oil from the Iranian Government. 

The Senate gave the Government a vote of 
confidence (26-0) when Prime Minister Mosad- 
daq announced his proposal that the residence 
permits of British oil technicians be canceled if 
Britain did not agree in 2 weeks to reopen oil 
negotiations on Iranian terms. 

Sept. 6: The British Foreign Office, confronted by 
the threat of an Iranian 14-day ultimatum, an- 
nounced that oil negotiations with Iran had been 
“broken off.” The statement declared that the 
Prime Minister’s speech to the Senate on Sep- 
tember 5 showed conclusively that “no further 
negotiations with the present Persian Govern- 
ment can produce any result.” 

Opposition deputies boycotted a Majlis session 
called to vote on the Government's proposed 14- 
day ultimatum to Britain, thus preventing the 
quorum necessary for the conduct of business. 
Following a pro-Government demonstration in 
Tehran some 12 opposition deputies were re- 
ported to have written a letter to the speaker of 
the Majlis warning that they would continue to 
boycott sessions unless they were protected from 
threats by Government supporters. 

Prime Minister Mosaddaq ordered Hosayn 
Makki, secretary of the Iran Oil Nationalization 
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Commission, to get operations at the Abadan re- 
finery under way as soon as possible. He also 
told Makki to start operations at the Haft-Kel 
plant, producer of motor oil. 

Sept. 8: Britain sent 4 more destroyers to the Die. 
sian Gulf to stand by for the protection of British 
personnel in Iran in event of an emergency. 

Sept. 9: The continued boycott of scheduled Majlis 
sessions by opposition deputies led Prime Minis- 
ter Mosaddagq to declare that he would go ahead 
with his ultimatum to Britain without such a 
vote. 

Sept. 10: The British Government withdrew cer- 
tain special sterling exchange facilities from Iran 
in order “to limit the harm which had been 
caused to United Kingdom economy by actions 
of the Iranian Government.” It also banned the 
export of essential raw materials and manufac- 
tures to Iran. 

About 14 opposition deputies signed a state- 
ment charging Prime Minister Mosaddaq with 
having failed to fulfill promises of riches when 
he pushed through the nationalization law. They 
said that they could no longer support the Prime 
Minister. 

Sept. 12: Loy W. Henderson was named U.S. Am- 
bassador to Iran. 

It was reported that the Shah, in an address 
to Senators and Deputies, urged unity between 
the Senate and Majlis. 

Sept. 13: Former Prime Minister Sayyid Zia ed- 
Din Tabatabai announced the revival of his 
National Will party in opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government concluded its first agreement 
for the sale of Iranian oil by signing a contract 
with Afghanistan for the delivery at the border 
of 30,000 tons of refined oil, 7,000 tons of fuel 
oil, and 400,000 liters of aviation gasoline at a 
cost of $3,400,000. - 

Britain ordered all British ships en route to 
Iran with cargoes of “scarce” goods to turn back 
or find other ports. 

The Iranian Embassy at Washington delivered 
a note from the Iranian Government to W. Ave- 
rell Harriman with the request that it be for- 
warded to the British Government. It was re- 
ported that the note warned that British oil 
experts would be expelled from Iran unless the 
canceled oil talks are resumed within 15 days. 


Sept. 14: The Bank Melli Iran banned the ex- 


change of sterling into rials by the Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Company. 

Averell Harriman dispatched a per- 
sonal appeal to Prime Minister Mosaddaq in a 
renewed effort to solve the oil deadlock. 

The British Foreign Office stated that the 
Government of Iran had cancelled the order 
banning the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company from 
changing sterling into Iranian rials. 


Sept. 16: For the third time opposition deputies 
boycotted a meeting of the Majlis, thus prevent- 
ing a quorum. 

Sept. 17: The Government received notification by 
letter from W. Averell Harriman that he would 
not forward the Government’s note to Britain 
because he considered that the proposals con- 
tained therein represented “a retrogression” in 
“some respects” in the oil dispute. Deputy Prime 
Minister Hosayn Fatemi declared that Iran 
would, therefore, send the note directly to Britain. 

The Government announced that the British 
Bank of Iran and the Middle East would be 
denied the privilege of buying and selling for- 
eign currencies, which would henceforth be ex- 
clusively vested with the Bank Melli Iran. 

General Sartip Zahed, chief of the secret police 
under the late Prime Minister Razmara, was 
arrested in connection with an alleged plot 
against the monarchy in March 1951. 

Sept. 18: It was reported that the police had ar- 
rested an undisclosed number of pro-British 
Iranians who were alleged to have plotted to 
overthrow the Government. 

Prime Minister Mosaddagq ordered the Finance 
Ministry to instruct all Government departments 
to withdraw their deposits with the British Bank 
of Iran and the Middle East, and transfer them 
to other banks. 

Finance Minister Mohammad Ali Varasteh 
tendered his resignation. 

Sept. 24. Mahmud Nariman, National Front Dep- 
uty, was appointed Minister of Finance. 

Sept. 25: The Government ordered the last 300 
British oil technicians at the Abadan refinery to 
leave the country before Oct. 4. 

The Majlis adjourned without a quorum for 
the sth successive time in 3 weeks. 

Sept. 26: The U.S. Government requested the 
Government to cancel its plan to expel the re- 
maining British oil technicians from Abadan and 
appealed to Britain not to use force in order 
to prevent Iran from carrying out its threat. 

Sept. 27: Iranian troops took over the refinery at 
Abadan. 

Sept. 28: The British Government announced that 
its employees still in Iran would be evacuated. 

Sept. 29: The British Government submitted a 
resolution to the U.N. Security Council calling 
upon Iran to act in conformity with the provi- 
sional measures taken by the International Court 
on July 5 (maintenance of the status quo pending 
final settlement of the dispute). The resolution 
was subsequently modified to noting the failure 
of Iran to accept the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court and urging the parties to negotiate 
for a preg ed 

Oct. 15: The U.N. Security Council met to consider 
the revised British resolution on the oil dispute. 

Oct. 16: The U.N. Security Council again met to 
consider the oil dispute. India and Yugoslavia 
proposed amendments to the British resolution; 
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and Soviet Union attacked the British draft and 
the various changes that had been proposed. 

Oct. 17: At the U.N. Security Council hearing con- 
vened to consider the oil dispute, the U.S. dele- 
gate backed the British resolution, as amended 
by India and Yugoslavia, calling on both sides 
to strive for an early settlement of the dispute. 

Oct. 19: The U.N. Security Council voted 8 to 1, 
with 2 abstentions, to postpone further debate on 
the British-Iranian oil dispute until the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice shall have ruled upon its 
competence in the matter. 

Oct. 21: It was announced that Iran had turned 
down the plan of the International Cooperative 
Petroleum Association for operation of its oil 
industry. Iran’s chief objection to the plan was 
said to be its provision of a board of directors 
in which the Iranians would be in a minority. 

Oct. 24: Iran and the USSR signed an agreement 
for delivery of 6,000 tons of Soviet sugar in 
exchange for an unspecified amount of Iranian 
cotton. 

Now. 4: Tehran University was closed because of 
Communist agitation among the students. 

Nov. 7: It was reported that Britain rejected a pro- 
posal for settlement of the oil dispute worked 
out in Washington by Prime Minister Mosaddaq 
and U.S. Assistant Secretary of State George 
McGhee. 

Now. 11; Finance Minister Mahmud Nariman pre- 
sented a “balanced” budget to the Majlis for the 
current year, March 21, 1951, through March 20, 
1952. It provided for an income totalling 
10,153,629,000 rials (about $203,072,580) and ex- 
penditures totalling 10,152,302,000 rials (about 
$203,046,040). 

Now. 17: Tehran University was reopened. 

The U.S. State Department announced that its 
efforts to mediate the oil dispute were fruitless 
and that “no new basis” for a settlement had 
been reached during Prime Minister Mosaddaq’s 
stay in the U.S. 

It was announced that an agreement had been 
reached whereby the Government would purchase 
$8,750,000 from the International Monetary Fund 
for 282,187,500 rials. The dollars would be avail- 
able in 4 equal installments over a period of 2 
months. 

Nov. 14: Prime Minister Mosaddaq, in Washing- 
ton, requested a $120-million loan from the 
United States. 

Now. 15: It was disclosed that President Truman 
wrote Prime Minister Mosaddaq that the U.S. 
Government would give “careful consideration” 
to his request for “immediate financial aid.” 

Nov. 25: Prime Minister Mosaddaq appeared be- 
fore the Majlis and presented a report on his trip 
to the U.N. and the talks held in Washington. 
He called for immediate elections to the Majlis. 
The chairman of the session informed him that 
the Majlis had decided during his absence to 
postpone the elections. When the Prime Minister 


stressed that he would not consent to the post. 
ponement, he obtained a vote of confidence, 99-3 

Nov, 26; Prime Minister Mosaddaq presented his 
report to the Senate on his trip to the U.S. ang 
stressed the need for immediate elections to the 
Majlis. Although Senator Abolghassem Najim 
proposed a postponement of the election, the date 
was fixed at December 7. Prime Minister Mosad- 
daq received a unanimous vote of confidence of 
the 36 senators present. 

It was reported that Robert L. Garner, Vice- 
President of the International Bank for Recop- 
struction and Development, conferred in London 
with British officials regarding the possibility of 
the Bank’s working out a “practical proposal” 
for operating the Iranian oil industry. 


Iraq 
(See also General.) 


1951 

Sept. 3: The Government announced that it had 
signed a treaty of friendship with Spain. 

Sept. 21: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id began for. 
mal discussions at the British Foreign Office re- 
garding oil matters. It was reported that the 
matter of revision of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
1930 was also discussed. 

Oct. 4: It was disclosed that the Government had 
concluded a new oil agreement with the Ira 
Petroleum Company at London. (4N4A, Oct. 6) 

Oct. 5: Communists attempted to stage a demon 
stration in Baghdad but were dispersed by the 
police, who made a number of arrests. (ANA, 
Oct. 20.) 

Oct. 15: The executive committee of the Constitu- 
tional Union Party met in Baghdad to discuss 
the revision of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930. 

Oct. 17: It was officially announced that the Gov- 
ernment had received 7 million dinars from the 
Iraq Petroleum Company as a first installment of 
payments due under the new oil agreement 
(ANA, Oct. 20.) 

Nov. 1: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id requested the 
leaders of Iraqi political parties to collaborate 
with the Government in revising the electoral 
law. 


Israel 
(See also General, Arab League, Palestine 
Problem.) 


1951 

Sept. 3: It was reported that new drastic food rz 
tioning had been imposed. 

Sept. 7: The Communists and General Zionist party 
demanded that the Knesset be convened to takt 
up the problem of the food shortage. 

The Government signed a contract with 3 
private Ethiopian group for the purchase o 
10,000 tons of meat in 1952. 
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Sept. 12: The Cabinet approved a decision of 
Finance Minister Eliezer Kaplan that funds 
raised through the sale of Israeli bonds in the 
U.S. would be invested mainly in industrial and 
agricultural expansion and not diverted to meet 
“current and pressing emergency needs.” 

Sept. 17: Talks were broken off between Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion and representatives 
of the General Zionists and Hapoel Hamizrahi 
when the Prime Minister refused to accept their 
demands for a state-controlled education system 
in which only nonpolitical and religious schools 
would operate. 

Oct. 4: A new coalition Government of Mapai 
Socialists and 4 religious parties was formed. 
Oct. 7: Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion pre- 
sented his new Cabinet, a Mapai, Socialist-reli- 

gious bloc coalition, to the Knesset: 

David Ben-Gurion—Prime Minister, 
fense 

Moshe Sharett — Foreign Affairs 

Eliezer Kaplan — Finance 

Golda Myerson — Labor 

Dov Joseph — Trade, Industry, Justice 

Behor Shitreet — Police 

Levi Eshkol — Agriculture, Development 

Ben Zion Dinaburg — Education and Culture 

Moshe Shapiro — Interior, Religious Affairs 

David Zvi Pinkas — Communications 

Isaac Meir Levin — Social Welfare 

Joseph Burg — Health 

Perez Naphtali— Minister 
folio 

Oct. 9: The Knesset gave the Government a 56 to 
40 vote of confidence. 

Oct. 23: Minister of Supply, Dov Joseph, announced 
that top priority in foreign exchange allocations 
would be given to food supply. 

Oct. 28: The representatives of the U.S., Britain, 
France, and Turkey at Tel-Aviv presented notes 
to the Government inviting it to submit its views 
and ideas on the projected Middle Eastern De- 
fense Command. 

Nov. 2: Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion notified 
the United Palestine Appeal in the U.S. that 
Israel’s immigration program was in danger of 
being “drastically limited” because of a shortage 
of funds. 

Nov. 3: The United Palestine Appeal unanimously 
adopted a budget for 1952 of $145,600,000 to 
finance immigration into Israel. 


De- 


Without Port- 


Jordan 


(See also General.) 

1951 

Sept. 1: The Regent, Amir Naif, appointed 20 new 
Senators to the Senate—13 to represent the 
eastern bank of the River Jordan, and 7 the 
western bank. (4 NA, Sept. 8.) 

Sept. 3: Regent Amir Naif opened the new session 
of Parliament. (ANA, Sept. 8.) 
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Sept. 6: The Amir Talal was proclaimed King of 
Jordan. 

Sept. 8: King Talal announced the formation of 
the new Cabinet, as follows: 


Tawfiq Abu al-Huda— Prime 
Foreign Affairs 

Sa‘id Mufti Pasha — Vice Prime Minister 

Muhammad al-Amin al-Shanqiti — Chief 
Justice of Muslim Shar‘iah Courts 

Ruhi Bey ‘Abd al-Hadi— Education 

Sulayman al-Sukkar— Trade, Industries 

Anastas Hananiya — Justice, Reconstruction 

Jamil Pasha Tutunji — Health, Social Affairs 

Hashim Bey Jayyusi — Communications, Pub- 
lic Works 

Sulayman Tuqan — Agriculture, Defense 

‘Abd al-Halim Hamud — Finance 

Sept. 18: Prime Minister Abu al-Huda declared 
before Parliament that it was the Government's 
intention to have the Constitution amended so as 
to make the Cabinet responsible to Parliament, 
whose approval would be required for any treaty 
or concession concluded. He denied press reports 
that a union was contemplated with Iraq. (ANA, 
Sept. 22.) 

Oct. 1: The Government lifted censorship, imposed 
May 15, 1948, on outgoing press cables. (ANA, 
Oct. 6:) 

Oct. 3: Debate on the new Constitution opened in 
the Chamber of Deputies. (4NA, Oct. 6.) 

Oct. 5: Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda ar- 
rived at Mecca for a visit with King Ibn Sa‘ud. 
(ANA, Oct. 13.) 

Oct. 6: Discussions were begun with the Syrian 
Government regarding the conclusion of an 
agreement governing the use of the Yarmuk 
River for irrigation. (ANA, Oct. 6). 

Oct. 22: The Government freed all those held in 
custody on charges of taking part in subversive 
activities. (4NA, Oct. 27.) 

Oct. 29: By Royal decree the Senate was dissolved. 
The new Senate included 15 members of the out- 
going house and 5 newcomers. (ANA, Nov 3.) 

The Government applied to Britain for a loan 
of several million dollars. 

Nov. 1: King Talal opened the session of the new 
Parliament. His speech, read by the Prime Minis- 
ter, expressed the hope that the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution would be passed. He 
also outlined the Government's policy of a rap- 
prochement with other Arab countries and stated 
that he expected Jordan to benefit from the U.S. 
Point Four Program. (4 NA, Nov. 3.) 

Nov. 3: Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda left 
for an official visit to Syria and Lebanon (ANA, 
Nov. 3.) 

Nov. 4: Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda stated 
that he had been informed while in Syria that 
the latter country was now ready to exchange 
diplomatic envoys with Jordan. (ANA, Nov. 10.) 

Now. 7: The Chamber of Deputies approved the 

new Constitution. The most significant change 


Minister, 
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was the provision whereby the Cabinet would 
now be responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, 
which, by a two-thirds majority vote of censure 
or no confidence, could oblige it to resign. (ANA, 
Nov. 10.) 

Nov. 10: King Talal arrived at Jiddah for an offi- 
cial visit to King Ibn Sa‘ud. (4 NA, Nov. 17.) 
Nov. 13: An economic congress was convened at 
Ramallah. It was attended by businessmen, 
tribal leaders, deputies, and representatives of 

various organizations. (4NA, Nov. 17.) 


Kashmir 


(See also India, Pakistan.) 

19st 

Sept. 1: Indian Prime Minister Nehru visited Kash- 
mir for a short holiday. 

Sept. 7: U.N. Mediator Dr. Frank Graham pre- 
sented a formal proposal for demilitarization of 
the state to Prime Minister Nehru, which the 
latter rejected. 

Sept. 8: Dr. Graham met with Pakistani Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan. It was reported that 
Dr. Graham submitted formal proposals for de- 
militarization of Kashmir and Jammu provinces. 

Sept. 12: Mustaq Ahmad Gurmani, Pakistan Min- 
ister for Kashmir Affairs, announced that Pakis- 
tan had accepted Dr. Graham’s proposals for 
demilitarization of Kashmir. 

Sept. 30: Of the 75 seats in the Indian-sponsored 
Constituent Assembly, only 2 were contested in 
“elections” held in the provinces of Ladakh, Kar- 
gil, Kashmir, and Jammu. It was asserted by 
leaders of the Praja Parishad party and Pakis- 
tanis that nomination papers of opposition candi- 
dates were rejected by election authorities “on 
the flimsiest grounds and under pressure from 
the Government.” 

Oct. 16: A report on the Kashmir situation was 
presented to the U.N. Security Council by U.N. 
Mediator Frank P. Graham. The report under- 
scored the U.N. Commission’s concern over the 
“atmosphere of hostility’ and “great tension” 
prevailing between the two disputing parties, 
but the possibility for settlement was not ex- 
cluded. Dr. Graham stated that the two dispu- 
tants could not reach agreement on the size of 
military forces to be retained in the contested 
territory, plus the manner in which these troops 
were to be withdrawn. 

Oct. 31: The Constituent Assembly of Jammu and 
Kashmir opened at Srinagar. The temporary 
chairman asserted that the question of Kashmir’s 
future status would be decided not by the U.N., 
Pakistan, or India, but by the Constituent As- 
sembly on the ground that it had legally earned 
that right by virtue of the recent elections that 
set it up. 

Now. 10: The U.N. Security Council considered 
Dr. Graham’s report and approved his request 
to be allowed to continue his mediation efforts 
for another 6 weeks. 


Now. 21: The legislative and executive powers 
formerly vested in the Maharajah of Jammy 
and Kashmir were surrendered formally to the 
state government and legislature. 


Kuwait 
1951 
Nov. 29: A new agreement between the Kuwait 
Oil Co. and the Shaykh of Kuwait provided for 
payment by the Company of income taxes which 
would result in an equal sharing of oil profits, 
The agreement was expected to increase the 
Shaykh’s revenues from oil to about $50 million 
a year. It also provided for an extension of the 
concession period and for increased training fa- 
cilities for Kuwaitis, both locally and in Britain, 
(Financial Times, Nov. 30.) 


Lebanon 
(See also General, Syria.) 


1951 

Sept. 2: A trade agreement was signed with Egypt. 
(ANA, Sept. 8.) 

Oct. 15: Discussions with Syria to settle outstanding 
economic differences began in Damascus. 

Foreign Minister Charles Hilu met with Syrian 
Foreign Minister Faydi al-Atasi to discuss eco- 
nomic and financial problems between the two 
countries. (4NA, Oct. 20.) 

Oct. 25: Rashid Baydun, Minister of Defense, an- 
nounced that compulsory military training would 
be incorporated in the school system. (ANA, 
Oct. 27.) 

Oct. 30: The Chamber of Deputies unanimously 
adopted a resolution demanding that the Govern 
ment immediately undertake negotiations with 
all oil companies for revising agreements. 

Nov. 1: Prime Minister Abdallah al-Yafi reported 
to the Chamber of Deputies that the country was 
free of hashish plantations. He said that the 
Army was patrolling the country to ascertain 
that no more crops were planted. (4N4A, Nov. 3) 

Nov. 7: Parliament rejected a bill allocating ap 
proximately $40,500 to cover expenses in Cot 
nection with the Litani River Dam. 

The police dispersed a demonstration of 30 
Communists who were attempting to parade in 
protest against the Middle Eastern defense plan 
(ANA, Nov. 10.) 

Nov. 27: The Chamber of Deputies voted to accept 
aid under a U.S. Point Four General Agreement. 


Libya 


1951 

Sept. 6: U.N. High Commissioner Adrian Pelt re 
ported to the Economic and Social Council oD 
Libya. Mr. Pelt said that the U.N. and its spe 
cialized agencies so far had provided in Liby: 
“one of the most constructive and helpful ex 
amples of the implementation of the United Nx 
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tions program of aid to the under-developed 
countries.” 

Sept. 7: The Economic and Social Council of the 
U.N. approved a resolution requesting its techni- 
cal assistance board to continue aid to Libya after 
it received its independence. 

Sept. 26: The Constituent Assembly moved its 
headquarters from Tripoli to Benghazi in com- 
pliance with the expressed wish of the King- 
designate, the Amir Idris al-Sanusi. (4N4A, 
Sept. 29.) 

Oct. 7: The Constituent Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved the final draft of the Constitution for an 
independent, federally united Libya under King- 
designate Amir Idris al-Sanusi. It was decided 
that Tripoli and Benghazi should be regarded as 
joint capitals. (ANA, Oct. 13.) 

Oct. 12: The Egyptian representative sharply criti- 
cized the governmental regime set up by the 
U.N. for Libya at a meeting of the U.N. Council 
for Libya. He particularly criticized the Libyan 
Provisional Government for having “surrendered 
unconditionally” to Britain by accepting mem- 
bership in the sterling area. 

Oct. 13: U.N. High Commissioner Pelt asserted 
that there was no practical alternative to Libya’s 
entry into the sterling bloc. He said that he 
would have preferred direct U.N. assistance to 
the Libyan economy, but after the rejection of 
this project by the U.N. bodies, acceptance of 
the British offer of aid was the only practical 
alternative. 

Nov. 6: The National Assembly approved a federal 
electoral law for the election of members to the 
House of Representatives. Elections must take 
place within a period not exceeding three and 
a half months after adoption of the law. 


North Africa 
(See also Arab League.) 


1951 

Oct. 3: The Arab League voted to raise the issue 
of Moroccan independence before the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly Meeting in Paris. 

Oct. 23: A manifesto requesting self-government 
for Tunis was submitted to the U.N. by a dele- 
gation from North Africa headed by Habib 
Bourguiba, President of the Neo-Destour party 
of Tunisia. 

Oct. 29: Gen. Augustin Guillaume, French Resident 
General of Morocco, asserted that there was no 
immediate danger of Arab nationalism under- 
mining the status of the French protectorate 
there. 

Oct. 31: Gen. Augustin Guillaume, French Resident 
General of Morocco, declared that the U.S. State 
Department should instruct “diplomatic represent- 
atives so that they may maintain close liaison 
with us.” He asserted that the Nationalist 
leaders were “enemies of the worst kind, racial 


and religious fanatics that are threatening the 
south flank of Europe.” 

Nov. I: Nationalists attempted to prevent other 
Moroccans from voting in local elections. Thou- 
sands of civilians and hundreds of troops were 
involved in the resulting riots. As a result the 
Arab quarter of Casablanca was placed under 
military guard. 

Nov. 3: The deportation to Spain of Habib Bour- 
guiba provoked 100,000 people in Tangier to 
strike in protest. 

Now. 8: The U.N. representatives of Iraq and Egypt 
pressed for the inclusion of the Moroccan issue 
on the agenda of the General Assembly in Paris. 
The Canadian, U.S., British and French repre- 
sentatives suggested a postponement of the de-. 
bate. 

Now. 9: The General Committee of the U.N. rec- 
ommended an indefinite postponement of the de- 
bate on the Morrocan issue. 

Nov. 23: The representatives of Iraq proposed a 
resolution before the Trusteeship Committee of 
the U.N. General Assembly which would allow 
the Moroccan issue to be debated before it. 


Pakistan 
(See also India, Kashmir Problem.) 

1951 

Oct. 16: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan was 
assassinated at a public meeting at New Delhi 
by an Afghan national. 

Oct. 17: Governor General Khwaja Nazimuddin 
was appointed Prime Minister to replace Liaquat 
Ali Khan. Finance Minister Ghulam Muhammad 
became Governor General. 

Oct. 23: Prime Minister Nazimuddin announced 2 
new Cabinet appointments: Mohammed Ali as 
Finance Minister and Sardar Abdur Rab Nish- 
tar as Minister for Industries. The former was 
Secretary General and the latter Governor of 
the Punjab. 

Nov. 13: More than 5,000 students and sympathizers 
gathered before the British High Commissioner’s 
office in a pro-Egyptian demonstration. 

Nov. 16: Prime Minister Nazimuddin was elected 
president of the Pakistan Muslim League. 

Nov. 20: Home Minister Khawja Shahbuddin was 
appointed Governor of the Northwest Frontier 
Province. 


Palestine Problem 
(See also Arab League, Syria.) 


1951 

Sept. 1: The U.N. Security Council adopted a reso- 
lution calling on Egypt to terminate its restric- 
tive measures against shipping bound for Israel. 

Sept. ?: Egypt protested to the Conciliation Com- 
mission over extensive maneuvers being carried 


out by Israeli forces in the Beersheba region. 
(ANA, Sept. 8.) 
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Sept. 13: The U.N. Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine opened its meetings in Paris with rep- 
resentatives of the Arab states and Israel. 

Sept. 21: Israel offered to sign nonaggression pacts 
with Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Jordan at the 
U.N. Conciliation Commission for Palestine meet- 
ing at Paris. 

Sept. 24: The U.N. Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine made public a 5-point proposal pre- 
sented to the Arab states and Israel for an over- 
all Palestine settlement. It called for agreement 
on war damage; Israeli repatriation of a speci- 
fied number of Arab refugees; Israeli conpensa- 
tion for property of other refugees through the 
U.N.; mutual release of blocked bank accounts 
in pounds sterling; revision of armistice terms 
on boundaries; creation of an international water 
authority for the Jordan and Yarmuk Rivers and 
Lake Tiberias; a free port at Haifa; border 
regulations; and economic development relations. 

Oct. 7: Egypt informed U.N. officials that peace 
with Israel was impossible until a land bridge 
was established through southern Palestine from 
Egypt to the Arab states in Asia. 

Oct. 9: Proposals to settle refugees in Syria (and 
Jordan) were rejected by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Syrian Chamber of Deputies. 
(ANA, Oct. 13.) 

Oct. 17: Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan ac- 
cepted “as a basis for discussion” the 5 proposals 
for settlement of the Palestine question submitted 
by the U.N. Conciliation Commission. 

Oct. 26: The Israeli delegation to the U.N. Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission refused to attempt 
to negotiate further with the Arab delegates. It 
took the stand that the Arab declaration of 
“good-will” made at the request of the commis- 
sion was inadequate; that the declaration con- 
fined itself to pledges not to use armed force, 
and omitted a pledge to refrain from “hostile 
acts.” 

Now. 10: Gen. Riley, Chief Truce Supervisor in 
Palestine, reported to the U.N. that he had been 
unable to arrange any meeting of the Syrian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission since June 
1951. 

Now, 21: The U.N. Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine announced its decision to end current 
mediation efforts in the Arab-Israeli dispute be- 
cause of what it termed the “rigid positions” 
maintained by both sides. 


Persian Gulf 
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Nov. 22: An arbitration award was announced 
granting oil rights on the continental shelf along 
part of the Arabian — Persian Gulf coast to the 
Superior Oil Co. of California. Petroleum De- 
velopment Co., an affiliate of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co., had disputed the concession granted to the 
Superior Oil Co. by the Shaykh of Abu Dhabi. 


Saudi Arabia 
(See also Jordan.) 


1951 

Sept. 14: The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
allocated $2,536,000 to the Government from pre- 
viously authorized credits. 

Oct. 6: The Amir Masha‘al, Minister of Defense, 
and a number of military experts left for a visit 
to France at the invitation of the French Govern- 
ment. (ANA, Oct. 13.) 

Oct. 24: The final link was completed in the 350- 
mile railway from Dammam to Riyad. 


Sudan 


(See also Egypt.) 

1951 

Sept. 13: The two contending factions of the split 
pro-Egyptian Ashigga Party held meetings. Is- 
mail al-Azhari Bey, former Party President, who 
presided at the meeting of his faction in Omdur- 
man, accused former Vice-President Nur al-Din 
Bey and his supporters of causing the party split 
and said that the Graduates’ Congress (the name 
given to the Party congress before the split) 
“will not be affected by their conspiracy but will 
proceed with its national task.” About 4,000 peo- 
ple attended the meeting of the Azhari faction. 

Nur al-Din Bey at his meeting asserted that 
the split was due to a conspiracy by Azhari Bey, 
who, he alleged, had had results of the elections 
for the Congress falsified. Several thousand peo- 
ple attended this meeting at Khartoum, which 
decided that the Graduates’ Congress no longer 
existed as a political entity, and that it was re- 
placed by the Sudanese Congress, which could 
be joined by any Sudanese over 18 who did not 
cooperate with the British. 

Al-Sayyid al-Sidiq al-Mahdi, President of the 
Umma (Independence) Party, presided at a 
party meeting at Omdurman. It was stated that 
the Party’s aim was for complete home rule, by 
which was meant a pure Sudanese Government 
with a Legislative Assembly to be elected imme- 
diately by the people. (4 NA, Sept. 15.) 

Oct. 2: The National Front Party, a competitor 
with the Ashigga Party for the support of the 
Khatima sect, issued a pamphlet defining its pol- 
icy, which called for the termination of the pres- 
ent regime, evacuation of foreign troops, and 
unity with Egypt. (4N4A, Oct. 6.) 

Oct. 10: The Umma Party issued a statement de- 
claring its refusal “to accept the distorted, in- 
complete Egyptian self-government mentioned in 
Nahhas Pasha’s fourth decree.” 

The Unionist Party also issued a statement 
that it supported the Egyptian Government. 
(ANA, Oct. 13.) 

Oct. 13: Britain advanced proposals to Egypt for 
a settlement of the Sudan question. The main 
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suggestion was that the constitutional develop- 
ment of the Sudan should be supervised by an 
international commission. 

Oct. 16: The Parliament of Egypt amended the 
Constitution of Egypt so as to provide for the 
unity of the Sudan with Egypt but also for sep- 
arate government in the Sudan. (ANA, Oct. 20.) 

Oct. 17: The split in the pro-Egyptian Ashigga 
Party was healed at Cairo. Ismail al-Azhari Bey, 
after a meeting with Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Muhammad Salah al-Din, announced that “agree- 
ment had been reached on the coordination of 
plans to implement the anion between Egypt and 
the Sudan.” (ANA, Oct. 20.) 

Oct. 20: It was reported that the British Governor- 
General of the Sudan, Sir Robert Howe, had 
instructed several Egyptian officials on leave in 
Egypt not to return to their posts in the Sudan. 

Oct. 23: It was reported that Governor-General 
Sir Robert Howe had held up the sending of a 
cable signed by the British-appointed Constituent 
Commission until it was clearly stated that the 
Commission was not asking for an international 
commission to “replace the Governor-General.” 

Oct. 27: The Sudan Legislative Assembly approved 
a resolution declining to recognize the proposed 
Egyptian constitution for the Sudan. (ANA, 
Nov. 3.) 

Oct. 28: The Constituent Commission requested the 
U.N. by cable to dispatch an international com- 
mission to reside in the Sudan to supervise “the 
implementation of full self-government.” The 
cable also requested that advice be given on the 
“setting up of a Constituent Assembly to exercise 
self-determination on or before December 1953.” 

It was learned that the Sudan Congress, a 
union of political parties advocating unity with 
Egypt, also cabled the U.N. asking it to “ignore 
the request of the Constituent Commission” on 
the ground that the Commission was appointed 
by the British Governor-General. 

Now. 15: The British Government proposed a plan 
for eventual self-government in the Sudan. For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden told the House of 
Commons that “a constitution providing for self- 
government may be completed and in operation 
by the end of 1952.” 

Nov, 16: The “Struggle Front,” representing the 
pro-Egyptian parties, dispatched a delegation to 
the U.N. General Assembly meeting in Paris. 

The Egyptian delegation to the U.N. General 
Assembly meeting in Paris submitted a proposal 
that the future status of the Sudan be decided 
by a plebiscite conducted by the U.N. on the con- 
dition that the British as well as the Egyptian 
armed forces and officials be withdrawn from 
that territory during the vote. 

Nov. 21: When 6 of the 13 members of the Con- 
stituent Commission voted in favor of an inter- 
national commission to repluce the British Gov- 
ernor-General, its chairman, Judge Stanley Baker 


(the only non-Sudanese member of the Commis- 
sion), ruled that this proposal was outside the 
terms of reference of the Commission and recom- 
mended the dissolution of the Commission. (4 NA, 
Nov. 24.) 

Nov. 22: An official statement by the Sudan Gov- 
ernment affirmed that the issue of sovereignty 
during the period leading to self-government lay 
outside the terms of reference of the Constituent 
Commission. (ANA, Nov. 24.) 

Now. 26: The Civil Secretary, Sir James Robertson, 
reported to the Sudan Legislative Assembly that 
on the recommendation of the chairman of the 
Constituent Commission the Governor-General 
had dissolved the Commission. (ANA, Dec. 1.) 

Now. 27: The newly-formed Sudan officials’ Trade 
Unions Federation, comprising 17 unions of pro- 
fessional men, issued a statement supporting ab- 
rogation and demanding immediate evacuation 
and self-determination. 


Syria 
(See also Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine 
Problem. ) 

1951 

Sept. 26: Rushdi Kakhia, chief of the Sha‘b (Peo- 
ple’s) Party, declared in Parliament that the 
country’s foreign policy was imposed on it and 
that his party, with 40 percent of the seats in 
Parliament, would leave if they could not “carry 
out here the will of the nation.” 

Oct. 1: The Government instructed provincial offi- 
cials to enforce the abolishment of the practice 
of small tenants having to provide butter and 
wool for their landlords, paying two-thirds of 
their crops in lieu of rent, and forced labor. 
(ANA, Oct. 6.) 

Oct. 15: Discussions were resumed with Lebanon 
on the outstanding problems preventing normal 
economic relations. 

Oct. 23: Foreign Minister Faid al-Atasi announced 
to Parliament that Syria would reject any invi- 
tation to join a Middle Eastern defense plan. 

Oct. 24: Prime Minister Hasan al-Hakim offered 
his resignation because of disagreement with 
Foreign Minister Faid al-Atasi regarding the 
proposed Middle Eastern defense plan. 

Now. 7: The Cabinet of Prime Minister Hasan al- 
Hakim resigned. 

Now. 12: Zaki al-Khatib was reques Presi- 
dent Hashim Bey <a!-Atasi to attempt'to form a 
Cabinet. (4 NA, Nov. 17.) 

Now. 16: Zaki al-Khatib informed the President that 
he had failed in his efforts to form a new Cabi- 
net. (ANA, Nov. 17.) 

Nov. 28: Dr. Ma‘ruf al-Dawalibi formed a Cabi- 
net consisting of 7 members of the Sha‘b Party, 
two Independents, and one member of the So- 
cialist Front. (4NA, Dec. 1.) 

New. 29: Col. Adib Shishakli, Chief of Staff, led 

& d’état which deposed the newly-formed 
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Cabinet of Dr. Ma‘ruf al-Dawalibi. Members of 
the Military Intelligence Service arrested all 
members of the Cabinet except George Shahin, a 
Sha‘b member who was Minister of Public 
Works, and Muhammad al-Mubaraq, Minister 
of Agriculture, a member of the Socialist Front. 
Among those arrested were former Prime Minis- 
ter Nazim al-Qudsi, ‘Abd al-Aziz Salah, and 
Adil Kakhia, members of the Sha‘b Party, Sa‘id 
Rizk al-Antaki and Husni al-Barazi, Independ- 
ents. Rushdi Kakhia, leader of the Sha‘b Party, 
also was arrested. 


Turkey 


1951 


Sept. 16: By-elections were held to fill 20 vacant 
seats in the National Assembly. The Democratic 


Party won 18 seats and the Republican People’s 
Party 2. 

Sept. 19: The North Atlantic Council approved the 
invitation to Turkey to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Oct. 12: Military chiefs of the U.S., Britain, and 
France arrived at Ankara to open talks with 
Turkish officials regarding defense plans under 
N.A.T.O. 

Oct. 25: The third General Congress of the Demo- 
cratic Party opened in Ankara. (News From 
Turkey, Oct. 25.) 

Now. 3: The USSR dispagched a note to the Goy- 
ernment charging that its joining N.A.T.O. was 
an “act of hostility against the Soviet Union.” 

Nov. 12: The Government denied the charges of 
the Soviet Union that its joining N.A.T.O. was 
for aggressive purposes. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Labor Unions in the Arab States’ 
Thomas B. Stauffer 


HE LABOR MOVEMENT in the 

Arab countries has problems different in 
many ways from those in the industrial states, 
and different too from those in. most of the 
“underdeveloped” countries and from those of 
other societies influenced by Islam. These 
problems are fundamental, and not merely due 
to the newness or weakness of the unions, nor 
to the fact that unionism is a foreign idea. 

In all Arab countries about 80% of the peo- 
ple are peasants — farm laborers or tenants — 
or nomads. The problems of these agricultural 
worker groups are more vital in the internal 
life of these countries than those of the small 
numbers who live by industry. And though 
some further increase of industry is possible, 
for at least the short future the area will re- 
main primarily agricultural. 

Of the “industrial workers” the largest 
group by far is the artisans — hand workers 
in small craft shops with traditional tools and 
little if any mechanical power. Even in the 
cities there is not a large class of skilled fac- 
tory workers such as exists in Western states. 
In the craft industries the distinction between 
“entrepreneur” and “employees” hardly exists, 
or is obscured by family ties. In the labor laws 
of Syria, for example, “employer,” “worker,” 
and “mixed” (artisan) associations are pro- 
vided for, and the situation in other countries 
is similar, even if not recognized in law. 

In the absence of advanced industrial skills 
and equipment, and because of the low prevail- 
ing standards of health and education, workers 


1The interpretations in the following notes are 
based on information prior to June 1, 1951, but 
details have been corrected up to November 1951. 


in Arab countries for the most part are not 
productive or efficient by the standards of ma- 
ture industrial economies, but are comparable, 
rather, to the workers of the new industries of 
Asia. Therefore even though they are mostly 
ill-paid and live at very low standards, they 
are not cheap labor. However, experience has 
consistently shown that given modern equip- 
ment, training, education, and living condi- 
tions, Arab workers rapidly achieve standards 
of production by no means inferior to those 
of most countries, and thus enable the in- 
creased productivity to support a higher stand- 
ard of living. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the traditional skills of the classical period of 
Arab craftwork — such as the still legendary 
swords of Damascus — have never been sur- 
passed elsewhere. 

All these countries have inherited highly 
centralized political systems controlled by the 
small classes of large landowners, with no 
sphere of initiative left to other —local or 
non-governmental — groups. Unions are sub- 
ject to registration and supervision which are 
not always in close accord with recommenda- 
tions of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion? on freedom of association. However, 
they do not generally oppose a system to which 
they are used, nor have they in all respects 


2 The ILO, founded under the League of Nations, 
is now one of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. Member states may, by signing 
“conventions,” undertake to embody in their own 
laws the recommendations of the ILO. The help 
of the agency has been sought by several Arab 
states in the development of their own laws and 
the training of their own personnel. The Soviet 
Union does not belong to the ILO. 





®THomas B. STAUFFER has travelled widely in the Arab world since 1948, making a special study of 


labor conditions. 
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made full use of such freedom as they do in 
fact have. 

The countries of the Arabian peninsula have 
little native industry and no unions, and the 
labor movement has had no significant devel- 
opment. In Saudi Arabia and Kuwait the huge 
foreign oil developments have given rise to 
groups of industrial workers, but initiative in 
labor matters belongs to the companies or the 
governments. 

Industry and industrial labor in Jordan 
have increased since 1948 from the incorpora- 
tion of Arab Palestine into the Kingdom, and 
some migration into Jordan proper of small 
factories and their workers is reported. 

Iraq has no important legal workers’ or- 
ganization: of perhaps 15 unions, only two 
have more than 1,000 members. There is some 
communist agitation, but as in most Middle 
East countries its leaders and adherents are 
mainly white-collar workers. However, im- 
portant and cohesive bodies of workers exist 
in the State Railways and in Basra port. The 
latter had a large dock union, but it disinte- 
grated after the war when government action 
suppressed its communist leadership. The Brit- 
ish-controlled Iraq Petroleum Company, in 
which American interests have a share, has 
undertaken important welfare works, but the 
material achievements of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company in Iran and the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company in Saudi Arabia have not 
been equaled. 

The remaining Arab countries — Lebanon, 
Syria, Egypt, and the Sudan — have compara- 
tively well developed and effective labor in- 
stitutions, both union and governmental. 


LEBANON 


Lebanon alone of the Arab states has a con- 
siderable communist labor group led by a 
Moscow-trained boss, Mustafa Aris, of a 
Sunni Muslim family. A hard core of per- 
haps 4,000 members in about 15 legal unions 
are grouped in an illegal “Federation of 
Unions.” This group belongs to the WFTU,? 
and, like it, follows the Soviet line in all mat- 


8’The World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) was founded in 1945 with the participa- 
tion of the American Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO) and the British Trade Union 
Congress (TUC) and many other noncommunist 


ters. The communist unions do not now con- 
trol any vital sector of the national life, but 
they conduct persistent agitation. Though they 
have not put forth an agrarian program, they 
have sponsored “spontaneous” front groups in 
outlying villages which support the political 
moves of the main body in Beirut. Some os- 
tensibly independent unions have communist 
elements or even control.* 

A legally licensed federation, the Lebanese 
Labor League, had up to 1950 about 20 li- 
censed member unions and about as many in- 
dividual members as the communist group, 
The League, however, included a skeleton or- 
ganization for the Port of Beirut, the key to 
the economy of the country and much of the 
trade of the Arab world. It also included the 
workers of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
whose refinery at Tripoli is Lebanon’s largest 
industry. The League’s accomplishments were 
not great, and though it had opposed the gov- 
ernment in some questions of social legislation, 
most Lebanese considered it to be on the whole 
very close to the political authorities. The 
League, and Lebanon, made a bid for moral 
leadership of the Arab world and Arab labor 
against communism and Soviet imperialism by 
joining the ICFTU ®* at its first formation. 





national centers as well as those of the USSR and 
satellite countries. In December 1948 the CIO and 
the TUC, with the French Force Ouvriére and the 
Dutch unions, withdrew entirely from the WFTU. 
They issued a declaration emphasizing that fur- 
ther attempts to cooperate with communist unions 
or the unions of communist countries would be 
impossible because of the subservience of both these 
groups to the interests of the Soviet Union. The 
Israeli labor federation, Histadrut, withdrew from 
the WFTU in 1950. No legal unions of the Arab 
states other than Lebanon belong to it. 

# Nearby Cyprus, though not an Arab Community, 
should be mentioned here. In this British-governed 
island, of the greatest strategic importance, com- 
munism is rampant among the numerous unions, 
including those in several important industries and 
government establishments. 

5 The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) was founded at London in De- 
cember 1949 by delegates of 39 countries repre- 
senting about 53 million non-communist workers. 
Both the American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO were among the principle founders. Egypt 
sent observers to the founding convention, but 
aside from Lebanon and Egypt, no other Arab 
country has taken action. Turkish, Iranian, and 
Pakistan unions have joined, however. 
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In 1950 the Lebanese Labor League was 
joined by one of the most important union 
groups in Lebanon, or even in the Middle 
East: an informal working association of large, 
stable unions which had been independent till 
then. Though this merger will doubtless affect 
the vigor and policy of the League, its results 
are not yet evident. It is therefore both fair 
and convenient to report these unions apart 
from the League as a whole. The “independ- 
ent” group comprises about 4,500 members, in 
the unions of the Tobacco Workers, the Bank 
of Syria and Lebanon, the Office and Com- 
mercial Workers, and the Damascus and 
Homs Railroad. (This last group, of which 
Anton Barouki is a leading personality, coop- 
erates with a parallel group in Syria.) These 
unions are resolutely anti-communist, and 
sought to join the ICFTU even before they 
joined the League. They are nonpartisan, al- 
though one of their officers, Hafiz Munir of 
the Tobacco Workers, unsuccessfully offered 
himself as a candidate for parliament in the last 
election. The “independents” have taken the 
lead in tangible services to their members — 
education, medicine, consumers’ and credit co- 
operatives — thus providing the only Lebanese 
industrial welfare services apart from those of 
foreign corporations. Their headquarters are 
at the club of the Tobacco Workers in a hand- 
some old-style Lebanese house in Beirut. 

The “independents” (with the Shell Oil 
Company Office Workers of Cairo) are the 
only Arab unions to have women members, 
and in fact officers. In fact, the unofficial 
“martyr” of the “independents” is a female 
worker killed in labor disturbances late in 
1947. The “independents” have also aban- 
doned the segregation of manual and clerical 
workers into separate unions which is usual 
in countries with small educated groups. The 
Tobacco Workers are perhaps unique among 
the Arab unions in that they have women 
members even among the unskilled manual 
workers. Under the leadership of Jean Toueni 
and Munir they have undertaken economic 
and technical studies on which were based 
proposals which, accepted by the company, 
have peacefully settled several long-standing 
industrial relations questions, such as rental 
and expense adjustments for workers moved 


from one town to another for the convenience 
of the company. If these unions are able to 
continue their present lines of action they will 
not only bring very great further benefits to 
their members and Lebanese workers generally, 
but may come to be, by peaceful and construc- 
tive processes, an important influence in their 
country. 

Some unions, notably the important Elec- 
trical Company Workers, still remain unaffli- 
ated. However, early in 1951 this union re- 
pudiated communist officers accused of using 
union funds for party purposes, and it may 
now join the “independent” group in the 
League. 


SYRIA 


In Syria almost all unions are united in a 
General Federation with about 62,000 mem- 
bers. The main tasks of the Federation so far 
have been to organize internally, to secure 
representation on the government wage and 
arbitration boards at various levels, and work- 
ing closely with the government in all these 
matters, to aid locals in eliminating the com- 
munists who were at one time an important 
minority of officers. At the end of 1950 there 
were only a few communist union officers in 
all Syria, probably mainly in Aleppo and La- 
takia. Since most of the Syrian unionists are 
indifferent to international questions, the Fed- 
eration has not joined the ICFTU, but its 
magazine, The Worker, has taken a vigorous 
and clear anti-Soviet line. This magazine is 
circulated generally among the educated group 
in Syria, as well as among unionists. It makes 
extensive use of materials obtained by direct 
correspondence with foreign national and in- 
ternational union centers, including the AFL’s 
Free Trade Union Committee as well as origi- 
nal inquiries into local economic and social 
affairs. 

Of all Arab labor groups, only the Syrian 
has shown itself aware of the problems of the 
peasantry. Subhi al-Khatib, president of the 
Federation and of the Damascus Textile 
Workers, and some of the other leaders have 
shown interest in working with peasant groups, 
but have discouraged support by some unions, 
members of the Federation, for Akram Haw- 
rani, the Arab Socialist leader. Khatib was 
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himself an unsuccessful independent parlia- 
mentary candidate in the 1950 election. 

Several of the large Damascus and Aleppo 
unions have tried cooperative schemes, which 
though moderately successful have not had 
wide influence. 


EGYPT 


Egyptian ® unionists, about 130,000 out of 
650,000 industrial workers, are organized in 
some 450 groups, mostly very small, which 
have only since early 1950 been allowed to 
form industrial federations and still have no 
national center. Such federations as have been 
formed are, with two exceptions, not economi- 
cally important: the mechanical trades of the 
Canal zone have a federation, and some trans- 
port unions (exclusive of the State Railroad 
Workers) have now formed a federation. 
Many of the transport unions have for some 
time been individually affiliated to the In- 
ternational Transport Workers Federation 
(ITF).* Their spokesman is Muhammad Ib- 
rahim Zayn al-Din, of the General Union of 
the Mechanics and Motor Drivers of Cairo, 
who is the Middle East representative on the 
ITF General Council, where he also repre- 
sents certain Syrian and Lebanese transport 
unions. With Fathi Kamil of the Tobacco 
Workers, Zayn al-Din was Egyptian observer 
at the founding of the ICFTU, though in 
the absence of a national federation the gov- 
ernment has not encouraged full membership. 

Many of the Egyptian unionists are un- 
popular in their own country as being unduly 
influenced by “foreign ideas” and contacts, 
even though unions have been legal for many 
years. It may be fair to say that fanatic na- 
tionalists groups, such as the Muslim Brother- 
hood, have more influence within Egypt’s 
unions than do cvert communists, and that 
here, as in other Arab countries, the most 


®See William J. Handley, “The Labor Move- 
ment in Egypt,” Middle East Journal, II (July 
1949), PP. 277-92. 

7 One of the most important of the international 
industrial union federations (“Trade Secretariats” 
as they are called), the ITF has long been con- 
spicuous for its anti-communist attitude and ac- 
tivity. Most if not all of its members are also 
affiliated, through their national centers, to the 
ICFTU. 





likely channel of effective communist influence 
would be clandestine support of these ex. 
tremist groups. 

Although there has been much labor agita- 
tion in the Cairo suburbs since World War 
II, most of the leaders, including communists 
who sought to align Egyptian workers with 
the WFTU, were arrested in the period of 
martial law during the war with Israel. Now 
it is doubtful if there is a single important 
communist-controlled union or communist 
labor group in Egypt. 

Like most industry, unions are largely cen- 
tered in Cairo or Alexandria. This latter great 
port has an interesting Merchant Navy Union, 
including both officers and crew, which op- 
erates as an employment exchange and pro- 
vides some welfare services. 

Egyptian unions have a wide field of bar- 
gaining open to them and welfare and educa- 
tional programs are encouraged by government 
assistance, the counterpart of close supervision. 
Since, however, most unions here, as often 
in the Arab countries, extend only to workers 
of one plant (not even of one firm or indus 
try), they are small and have very meagre re- 
sources. (This does not mean that they are 
“company unions” as these are understood in 
the U.S.) 

The most recent social legislation has em- 
phasized rural welfare, but unions and rural 
groups alike share in an opportunity with 
great possibilities under the new Social Se- 
curity law, which the unions welcomed in a 
congratulatory address to the King in 1950. 
Eligibility for benefits is to be determined by 
special local advisory committees in which 
unions may be represented in districts where 
they exist. This plan, the first recognition in 
principle of a share of general social respon- 
sibility for the unions, has potentially great 
effects in the democratization of Egyptian so- 
ciety, but results hitherto are slight. 


THE SUDAN 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, although not 
an independent state and although it is pre- 
dominantly Arabized only in the north, has 
important vigorous new unions. The Sudan 
State Railroad and its subsidiaries and affili- 
ates of various kinds comprise about 80% of 
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the industry of the country; apart from arti- 
san manufacture for local consumption, indus- 
try consists almost entirely of transport and 
agricultural processing. Tae union movement 
in the Sudan is centered on the workers of 
the State railways, at least 18,000 in number. 
Perhaps another 15,000 workers belong to 
more than 80 other unions. These other 
groups include many clerical, professional, 
semi-professional, and government workers. 
Through these groups some communist or 
communist-sympathizer elements have now 
entered the union movement; in 1950, how- 
ever, they were far from being the majority, 
controlling, or inspiring element of the mem- 
bership or officers. 

The pro-Egyptian political influences in the 
Sudan have sought relations of mutual sup- 
port with the unions, some of which have been 
in touch with related groups in Egypt. 

The Railroad Workers, organized in 1947 
as the Workers Affairs Association, first de- 
manded government recognition in 1948. A 
General Federation of Labor, grouping one 
fourth of the non-agricultural working popu- 
lation of the country, was licensed in Novem- 
ber 1950 after threatening a general strike. 
Most of its member unions had previously 
grouped themselves as the ‘““Workers Congress” 
without waiting for the formal registration of 
their federation. The interval 1947-1951 was 
filled with active labor legislation by the gov- 
ernment, which has sought to aid and guide de- 
velopments largely initiated by the workers. 
In most cases, however, the unions have been 
able to maintain their own point of view, al- 
though the advice of the British Trade Union 
Congress (TUC) to them has favored the 
government’s position. Principle points at issue 
have been the right of government and non- 
government workers to join in common fed- 
erations, and the question of tripartite — 
labor, employer, and government — industry 
councils, analogous to the so-called “Whitby 
Councils” in England, the unions pointing out 
that in most branches of industry the gov- 
ernment would have both the “government”’ 
and the “employer” votes. The TUC, as well 
as the Sudan Government, has been actively 
interested in aligning the Sudan unions with 
noncommunists international labor activities. 


In addition to recognition and social legisla- 
tion, the negotiations of the unions with the 
government have led to general improvements 
in labor administration and substantial wage 
raises. 

The sudden strength and success of the 
Sudan unions have given them great prestige 
throughout Negro Africa, where they have 
numerous ties. Here is the interesting prospect 
that the entire process of modernization of a 
vast region, much of whose population is still 
in tribal societies, may take place under a sys- 
tem in which democratic unions have made 
for themselves a significant place. 


EVALUATION 


Despite hopeful beginnings, unions in the 
Arab world have a long way to go. Their 
ideas are in many respects limited or unclear, 
their structures shaky, their membership un- 
disciplined, and their role in Arab society a 
minor one. 

Two great problems, however, are not acute 
in the present phase of union growth: repres- 
sion at home, and political exploitation from 
abroad by the Soviet communists. The right 
to organize is clearly established in law in the 
principle Arab countries, and existing legisla- 
tion allows a wide sphere of action. Unionism, 
even if with many controls and limits, is ad- 
mitted by the governments and, although 
grudgingly, by the groups which dominate 
public opinion. Communism is not an effective 
or even an important internal force in the 
Arab labor movement, which rejects both its 
philosophic and its imperialistic aspects. Past 
communist successes with Arab labor organiza- 
tions have been largely reversed, and it may 
even be that in the future the unions, far from 
being communistic themselves, will protect 
their countries from new Soviet attacks and 
penetration through other groups. 

Such labor legislation as exists in the Arab 
states allows a considerable field for healthful 
development of unions. The principle difficul- 
ties which the unions face is the lack of trained 
personnel, a lack which throughout the Arab 
world hinders an implementation of many 
plans or policies accepted in principle. The 
most immediate need of Arab unionism at the 
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present time is accordingly not any radical re- 
vision of the laws or economic structure of 
these countries, but the kind of practical ex- 
perience with the operations of mature unions 
which would develop a responsible personnel 
for union leadership in existing conditions. 
Private industry, education programs of non- 
Arab governments, and the U.N. might make 
important contributions in this field. 

Aid by mature unions to the Arab pioneers 
could profitably take any of several forms. 
The recognition and stimulation that would 
come from a foreign visit like that of the 
ICFTU mission to southeast Asia in 1949 
would be valuable, even if it did not result in 
the establishment now of a permanent Middle 
East union center. Even apart from ICFTU, 
direct contact by national or industrial union 
centers could give most important help. The 
Arab unions already make wide use of such 
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literature and educational materials from these 
sources as they can get, but even much more 
would not equal the need or the demand. The 
greatest help, however, would be practical ex- 
perience abroad for young unionists in kindred 
but more experienced unions, in common work 
on concrete problems in daily local union ac- 
tivities. Visits abroad for such apprenticeship 
in the methods and spirit of responsible demo- 
cratic unionism woufd also permit these train- 
ees to see the work of national centers and 
the full range of union activities and influence 
in mature industrial societies. 

In the immediate future, it is to be hoped, 
the Arab unions will devote their growing 
strength and vision to the concrete betterment 
of their members’ lives, and to enlarging the 
contribution of labor’s philosophy and experi- 
ence to the continuing problems of the whole 
community and of the Arab world. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Recent Books on India and Pakistan 


Daniel Thorner 


HE CHIEF IMPRESSION left by a 
survey of the recent literature in the social 
sciences on India and Pakistan is how much re- 
mains to be done and how many hands will be 
needed to do it. How are we to assess the 
course of events in the subcontinent if we lack 
both a comprehensive, general introduction to 
the area and a satisfactory survey of its social 
and cultural history? The book which W. 
Norman Brown edited, India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1951), furnishes a highly com- 
pressed account of the major feature of the 
South Asian area. Its chapters, however, were 
originally composed as articles for a new vol- 
ume of the Encyclopedia Americana, and are 
couched in the abbreviated style necessary to 
meet severe space limitation. The writer and 
his wife, Alice Thorner, tried their hands a 
couple of years ago at writing a short survey 
entitled “India and Pakistan.” It is available 
as a section in the symposium edited by Ralph 
Linton, Most of the World (New York, 
1949). But this chapter is limited to 100 pages 
and treats conditions and institutions mainly 
up to 1947. Of older books Gertrude Emerson 
Sen, Voiceless India (New York, 1930, re- 
issued in 1944), vividly pictures life in an 
interior district of northernmost India. It is 
still one of the best guides to the nonurban 
Indian style of living, provided the reader 
bears in mind that the 1950’s are not the 
1930's. 
Historians continue to find India’s long and 
intricate social evolution stubborn to analysis. 


Data are relatively few and widely scattered 
in time and space. To be adequately equipped 
for the handling of these materials, the indi- 
vidual scholar must command the techniques 
of history, economics, and sociology, four or 
five Asian languages, and at least three West- 
ern. Such scholars have been few, and they 
will continue to be few until this field of study 
receives more support than it has ever had in 
the past. (See the report, Southern Asia Studies 
in the United States [ Philadelphia, 1951], re- 
cently published by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Re- 
search Council.) It should not occasion sur- 
prise, therefore, that existing syntheses of 
India’s history leave a good deal to be desired. 
H. G. Rawlinson, Jndia: A Short Cultural 
History (London, 1938, reissued in revised 
form, 1948), is a handsome publication, but 
lacks solidity, particularly in its early chapters. 
Gertrude Emerson Sen, Pageant of Indian 
History, Vol. I (New York, 1948), is a 
popular and readable account from early times 
down to about 1000 A.D. Her historical judg- 
ments cannot always be accepted at face value, 
since at times she tends to romanticize India’s 
past. Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India 
(New York, 1946), is intended not as history 
but as the reflections of one of India’s outstand- 


1 Despite its paradoxical title, R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Five Thousand Years of Pakistan (London, 1950), 
is strictly archeological, treating only the heritage 
of material remains which accrued to Pakistan at 
its inception in 1947. 
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ing sons upon the significance of his country’s 
past. No student of South Asia can afford to 
neglect this major work by the prose poet of 
Indian nationalism. T.G.P. Spear’s volume in 
the Home University Library, /ndia, Pekistan, 
and the West (New York, 1949), one of the 
most widely available books on the area, is 
rich in loose generalities about differences in 
W eltanschauung, but surprisingly thin in his- 
torical content and contemporary data. Amer- 
ica’s foremost authority on South Asia, 
W. Norman Brown, will soon complete the 
manuscript which he is writing for the Har- 
vard Foreign Policy Series. This book will 
treat both the historical heritage and the con- 
temporary scene in India and Pakistan. 
Although we have more original sources 
and secondary works for the British phase of 
India’s history than for all other periods put 
together, there are still many important aspects 
on which our knowledge is vague. We know 
little about the structure and economy of the 
society — or were they “societies?” — which 
the British conquered. W. H. Moreland, 4g- 
rarian System of Moslem India (Cambridge, 
England, 1929), is a work of special im- 
portance on the period from the 12th to the 
18th centuries; it is more narrowly conceived 
than the title indicates, however, for it deals 
almost exclusively with land revenue arrange- 
ments rather than with agrarian structure as 
a whole. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Economic 
History of India: 1600-1800 (Bombay, 1948), 
is a survey rather than a fresh contribution 
based upon original sources. Holden Furber, 
John Company at Work (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948) puts our knowledge of late 18th century 
economic relations between Britain and India 
on a much firmer basis. He reminds us also 
of the relatively large and profitable “Old 
Country” trade of that era between India and 
China. Although Furber is cautious in his 
conclusions, some of his reviewers would have 
us believe that he claims to have put an end 
to the “myth” of early British “exploitation” 
of India. These reviewers’ claims are, to say 
the least, premature. We may mention in 
passing two other recent contributions to our 
knowledge of the late 18th or first part of the 
19th centuries, each based upon the handling 
of original sources: Schuyler Cammann, Trad- 


ing Through the Himalayas (Princeton, 
1951), and Michael Greenberg, British Trade 
and the Opening of China (Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1951). In my study, /nvestment in Em- 
pire: Founding of British Railway and Steam 
Shipping in India, 1825-1849 (Philadelphia, 
1950), I have endeavored to show how the 
large-scale flow of British capital for the mod- 
ern “opening-up” of India got started ; and, in 
particular, how it happened that railway in- 
vestment took place under arrangements so 
highly favorable to private British promoters 
and shareholders. 

As we move into the period since 1850 the 
recent literature becomes more abundant, 
D. H. Buchanan, Development of Capitalist 
Enterprise in India (New York, 1934) is still 
the leading work in its field, even though it is 
stronger on the descriptive than the analytical 
side. Neither Buchanan, an American econo- 
mist, nor any other writer has given us a 
systematic and penetrating analysis of the most 
distinctive feature of the Indian (and now 
Pakistani) business scene : the managing agency 
system. Just why did a business form develop 
in India under which individual mercantile 
houses became the nuclei for parallel business 
operations in a dozen or more such varied 
fields as the manufacture of jute, mining of 7 
coal, growing of tea, management of light 
railways, shipping, engineering, and export- 
import trade? How did these houses, con- 
sidered as a group, come to exercise quasi 
monopolistic economic power in India? Will 
these powerful houses — up to World War |! 
primarily British, but in recent decades includ- 
ing great indigenous houses as well — continue 
to dominate economic life in both India and 
Pakistan? P. S. Lokanathan, Jndustrial Or- 
ganization in India (London, 1935), provided 
the first comprehensive survey of this field ; but 
many striking changes have occurred since his 
book appeared, and these have nowhere been 
adequately treated. The best brief statement of 
a British view of the modern economic develop- 
ment of India is given by Dr. Vera Anstey in 
a chapter in the symposium edited by the late 
L. S. S. O’Malley, Modern India and the 
W est (London, 1941). The statistical basis of 
Dr. Anstey’s position is weakened by reliance 
at several key points upon unconvincing studies 
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by P. J. Thomas and unsatisfactory economic 
indices put out by David Meek. Of the numer- 
ous general treatments by Indians of their own 
economy perhaps the most useful single volume 
account is that by P. A. Wadia and K. T. 
Merchant, Our Economic Problem (Bombay, 
1945). More specialized studies that should at 
least be mentioned are T. R. Sharma, Location 
of Industries in India (Bombay, 1948), S. D. 
Punekar, Trade Unionism in India (Bombay, 
1948), and D. R. Gadgil and N. V. Sovani, 
War and Indian Economic Policy (Poona, 
1944), the last being a useful survey of the 
process of inflation in India during World 
War II. 

For students of contemporary Asia there is 
no need to belabor the importance of agricul- 
ture and agrarian relations. It is depressing, 
therefore, to have to observe that there is no 
adequate guide to this field, either for India or 
Pakistan. The organization of the most widely 
cited book, M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria, 
Indian Rural Problem (Bombay, 1945), makes 
it hard to follow and hard to use. M. L. Dar- 
ling’s recently reissued classic, Punjab Peasant 
in Prosperity and Debt (London, 1948), is 
focused on post-World War I problems and 
has not really been brought up to date. M. B. 
Desai has turned out a careful treatment of 
the Rural Economy of Gujarat (Bombay, 
1948), while V. V. Sayana has prepared a 
handy guide to the Agrarian Problems of 
Madras Province (Madras, 1949). Perhaps 
the most helpful single volume in this general 
field is the Final Report of the Government 
of India Famine Inquiry Commission (New 
Delhi, 1945), which is difficult to obtain and 
couched in the prose which such bodies are 
wont to employ. 

Social structure in India and Pakistan, de- 


) spite its vital significance, has scarcely begun 


to be studied by modern social science. In terms 
of published studies in recent decades more 
attention has been given to tribal peoples in 
India’s central highlands or scattered around 
the mountainous periphery than to the masses 
of Hindus and Muslims who make up the 
overwhelming bulk of the population of the 
subcontinent. Here is an inviting field of study, 
wide open to students entering careers in social 


| science. Of the books that pertain to this 


aspect of South Asia, A. R. Desai, Social 
Background of Indian Nationalism (Bombay, 
1948), ranges over the most ground, but at 
many places his data are scanty and his abstrac- 
tions unsatisfying. By contrast, John Clark 
Archer deals exclusively with one strategic 
minority in The Sikhs (Princeton, 1946) ; his 
treatment, while careful, follows conventional 
historical lines. B. R. Ambedkar deals with 
the most underprivileged layers of Indian so- 
ciety in his tract, What Gandhi and the Con- 
gress Have Done to the Untouchables (Bom- 
bay, 1946). Whereas Ambedkar permits himself 
a series of striking and often unsubstantiated 
statements, Mohinder Singh, The Depressed 
Classes (Bombay, 1947), is much more care- 
ful and precise about the position of the “Un- 
touchables” in some of the provinces of north- 
ern India. J. H. Hutton, Caste in India (Cam- 
bridge, 1946), is the most widely cited recent 
book in its field, not so much because of any 
intrinsic merits as because of the dearth of 
alternative modern treatments. The redeeming 
feature in the literature on social structure is 
the recent book by Kingsley Davis, Population 
of India and Pakistan (Princeton, 1951). This 
is an outstanding work of broad, penetrating, 
and sophisticated demography, the last 100 
pages of which are devoted to “Social Structure 
and Social Change.” It is indispensable to all 
students of the area. 

Social structure, economics, religion, and 
politics overlap heavily in South Asia. Observa- 
tion of this interconnection was an important 
starting point for Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Modern Islam in India (Lahore, 1943 ; revised 
edition, London, 1946). When he wrote it, 
Smith considered Hinduism and Islam com- 
patible and traced the political opposition be- 
tween the (largely Hindu) Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League primarily 
to economic differences and to British imperial 
divide-and-rule policies. On the basis presum- 
ably of Smith’s account, Britain’s foremost 
scholar in the Islamic field, H. A. R. Gibb, 
included the Muslim League in his reference 
in 1945 to “the fundamentally nonreligious 
bigotry of the later reactionary movements 
(which use Islam only as a political and com- 


munal symbol). ...”* But the events of 


* Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, 1947), p. 61. 
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1945-47, culminating in partition and the 
emergence of the two states of India and 
Pakistan, have led Smith to reassess his earlier 
views and to give much greater weight to 
purely religious roots of conflict. 

This question of the interweaving of social, 
economic, imperial, and religious strands of 
conflict continues to be the subject of lively 
debate in recent political literature. Reginald 
Coupland provides the most sophisticated de- 
fense of the British imperial position in /ndia: 
A Restatement (New York, 1945); Coup- 
land’s older three-volume study, reprinted in 
the United States as one volume under the 
title, The Indian Problem (New York, 1944), 
is much ampler and contains empirical material 
that is hard to obtain elsewhere. R. P. Dutt, 
India Today (London, 1940; reissued in 
enlarged editions in Bombay in 1947 and 
1949), is the most comprehensive and best 
documented statement of a Marxist position; 
it is written by a well-known Indian Com- 
munist long resident in Great Britain. Gur- 
mukh Nihal Singh provides a careful and pains- 
takingly supported account from a nationalist 
viewpoint, primarily of the years 1858-1919, 
in his Landmarks in the Constitutional and 
National Development of India (Benares, 
1933, reissued in Delhi in 1950). The promi- 
nent “Untouchable” leader, B. R. Ambedkar, 
was one of the first to come out in favor of 
the idea of Pakistan. He did this in his 
Thoughts on Pakistan (Bombay, 1940), later 
issued in enlarged form as Pakistan, or the 
Partition of India (Bombay, 1946). Dr. Ra- 
jendra Prasad, President of the Republic of 
India, indicated his opposition to the proposed 
partition of India in his clear and forcefully 
argued work, /ndia Divided (Bombay, 1947). 

M. H. Saiyid has described the career of 
the architect of Pakistan in his Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah: A Political Study (Lahore, 1945), a 
huge sprawling biography liberally studded 
with quotations from Jinnah; the latter speaks 
for himself in Some Recent Speeches and Writ- 
ings of Mr. Jinnah (Lahore, 1946-1947). 
Mohandas K. Gandhi is the subject of an 
ample biography by Louis Fischer, The Life 
of Mahatma Gandhi (New York, 1950) ; 
Gandhi's own literary talents are shown in 
his simply but powerfully written story of 


how he came to hold the views associated with 
his name: Gandhi's Autobiography (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948). 

T. Walter Wallbank, a British-trained his- 
torian, treats the ending of Britain’s regime 
and the emergence of the two new states in 
his beautifully designed and illustrated work, 
India in the New Era (Chicago, 1951) ; Wall- 
bank’s work would have been strengthened 
had it drawn more on original sources. In 
Halfway to Freedom (New York, i949), 
Margaret Bourke-White gives an eye-witness 
account of the birth of the new states, adorned 
by her own magnificent photographs. The same 
birth pangs are described by a witness well- 
situated within the expiring imperial raj; Sir 
Francis Tuker, formerly General Officer Com- 
manding, northern and eastern India, has en- 
titled his account W hile Memory Serves ( Lon- 
don, 1950). Tuker’s book is particularly 
valuable as a specimen of the attitudes of 
British officers, for to him, as to a good many 
others, the only good Indian was a mute In- 
dian (i.e., nonpoiitical). Whereas to some of 
Tuker’s predecessors the true Indians were the 
sturdy Sikhs (so useful in putting down the 
Rebellion of 1857-58), or the Punjabi Mus- 
lims (so valiant in World War I), or the 
nimble Gurkhas of Nepal (so fearsome in 
World War II) —but alas all politically 
tainted in some measure by the time of parti- 
tion — Tuker himself, to find true Indians, 
has to fall back upon the small but lithe 
semi-aboriginal tribespeople of the foresaken 
tracts of Chota Nagpur, the Adibasis! 

Andrew Mellor, a reporter for the London 
Daily Herald, has described the new political 
structure of India in his useful volume, /ndia 
Since Partition (New York, 1951). Richard 
Symonds, a British Quaker, has done the same 
for Pakistan in a somewhat more uncritical 
way in The Making of Pakistan (London, 
1950). In the symposium edited by Lawrence 
K. Rosinger, The State of Asia (New York, 
1951), there are convenient single chapter re- 
views of internal developments in India and 
Pakistan and of their international relations 
from 1947 to 1951. Rosinger has also put out 
a compact little account of the relations of 
India and the United States in his book so 
titled: India and the United States (New 
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York, 1950). For the most recent past we are 
fortunate in having selected speeches of four 
of the principal actors on the post-partition 
scene: Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, On Indian 
Problems (New Delhi, 1949) ; Lord Mount- 
batten, Time Only to Look Forward (London, 
1949); Jawaharlal Nehru, Independence and 
After (New York, 1950); and Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Pakistan: Heart of Asia (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951). 

Important topics not adequately covered in 
the recent books are the relations of India and 
Pakistan, particularly the questions of Hydera- 
bad, Kashmir, water rights, refugee property, 
and communal tensions. The post-partition 
economic structure and problems of India have 
been somewhat more adequately analyzed than 
in the case of Pakistan. 

Professor C. N. Vakil, his colleagues, and 
assistants at the University of Bombay have 
done much to illuminate in the Economic Con- 
sequences of Divided India (Bombay, 1950). 
The economic proposals of the Planning Com- 
mission of the Government of India have re- 
cently been summed up in its First Five Year 


Plan: A Draft Outline (New Delhi, 1951). 
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N. V. Sovani has written a handy guide to the 
important subject of planning which has just 
appeared in a somewhat enlarged American 
edition, Planning of Post-war Economic De- 
velopment in India (New York, 1951). The 
value of this work is enhanced by a trenchant 
“Foreword” contributed by one of India’s out- 
standing economists, D. R. Gadgil. Roland 
Owen prepared a report on /ndia: Economic 
and Commercial Conditions . . . (London, 
1949) as one of the overseas economic surveys 
of the U.K. Board of Trade. The latter body 
subsequently released a similar account of Pak- 
istan entitled Pakistan: An Economic Survey 
(London, 1951). The Report of the U. K. 
Industrial Mission to Pakistan (London, 
1949), contains much useful data, as does the 
Economic Survey of Pakistan (Karachi, 1949) 
prepared for the International Islamic Eco- 
nomic Conference. Lastly, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East produces with great care an annual Eco- 
nomic Survey of Asia and the Far East; this 
and other publications of the same Commis- 
sion ease the task of keeping up with economic 
conditions and changes in India and Pakistan. 
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GENERAL 


The United States and Turkey and Iran, by 
Lewis V. Thomas and Richard N. Frye. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951. 291 pages. $4.25. 


This book, a valuable addition to our 
sources of knowledge about current problems 
in two of the Middle East countries, is the 
tenth volume in the American Foreign Policy 
Library series under the general editorship of 
Sumner Welles. In an introductory note Mr. 
Welles points out the timeliness of a volume 
which within limits easy for the busy Ameri- 
can to read shows the fundamental importance 


of Turkish opposition to Soviet Communism, 
and the nature of the problems which have 
yet to be solved if Iran is to achieve social and 
political stability. 

In the short space of 152 pages Lewis V. 
Thomas, Assistant Professor of Turkish Lan- 
guage and History at Princeton University, 
attempts the formidable task of describing the 
land and people of Turkey, the inherited insti- 
tutions and social organization, the remark- 
able reform achievements of Atatiirk and their 
perpetuation under President Ismet In6nii, as 
well as the situation today and America’s re- 
lation to it. The analysis of all these facts of 
history and social organization is at every point 
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a keen one, and if the reader is sometimes left 
disappointed that generalizations are not more 
often supported by illustrative material and 
detailed facts, the limitations of space are the 
obvious answer. The balance between praise 
of the good and frank recognition of failures 
and mistakes is well maintained, and there are 
many ably written passages which, in short 
space, reveal a long story. Atatiirk’s career 
is effectively described and his great achieve- 
ments are enumerated, as well as the imme- 
diate propaganda value of some of his less suc- 
cessful ventures into the realm of language 
and history. ‘Thomas makes it clear that while 
nominally a Muslim land, “Turkey’s eyes are 
on the West and on the future, not on the 
East and on the past.” 

By frankly facing the debit side of the ac- 
count, especially in such matters as treatment 
of minorities both during World War I and 
the unfortunate Varlik Vergisi venture, 
Thomas builds the argument all the stronger 
for an appreciation of the positive achieve- 
ments of the Republic and of Turkey’s de- 
pendability as a democratic ally in the inter- 
national situation today. 

The somewhat shorter section on Iran is 
written by Richard N. Frye, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard. 
This section, following a similar plan to that 
on Turkey, discusses with understanding in- 
sight the land and its people, the religion and 
customs of the nation, its recent history, and 
the relation of American activities to the situa- 
tion today. Frye builds a strong argument for 
more support for Iran, especially of a long- 
term type which will not only so strengthen 
Iran and its economy as to keep it from fall- 
ing into Soviet hands but also increasingly 
to benefit all of its people. 

At the end of both sections of the book there 
are helpful appendices giving suggestions for 
further reading and information and docu- 
ments which throw light on political back- 
grounds. 

In speaking of Dr. Millspaugh’s second eco- 
nomic mission to Iran between the years 1943 
and 1945 Frye says: “In relations with the 
Persians, members of the Mission sometimes 
made mistakes out of ignorance or lack of 
tact.” It would be interesting to know how 
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much of the good done by the American 
schools and hospitals, which are shown in this 
book to have served these two lands so long 
and won so much good will, as well as the 
benefits conferred by material assistance and 
present-day cultural aid are undone by unfor- 
tunate personal contacts between some Ameri- 
cans and their collaborators in the Middle 
East today. One of the really significant 
phrases in the book is the reference on page 
147 to “the massive residue of true Ottoman 
mentality and practice” with which the Ameri- 
can working in Turkey so often comes in 
contact. It would doubtless take another vol- 
ume to make that phrase entirely clear, but the 
most effective working out of relations between 
Americans and either Turks or Iranians lies 
in a sympathetic understanding of the social 
forms of inertia against which progressive 
leaders have to struggle if effective progress 
is to be made. Without some considerable 
knowledge of the difficulties being faced, 
neither the necessary patience nor the required 
persistence in friendly cooperation will be pos- 
sible. This book should be a useful introduc- 
tion to a genuine understanding of the issues 
being faced in the Middle East. 

J. K. Birce 

Istanbul, Turkey 


The Near East and the Great Powers, edited 
by Richard N. Frye. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. 214 pages. $3.50. 


In August 1950, during the session of the 
Harvard Summer School, a conference on the 
Near East and the Great Powers was held in 
Cambridge. A number of papers presented at 
the conference have now been published in a 
volume with a brief introduction by Mr. 
Ralph Bunche. Some of the papers are very 
short and naturally do not add much to the 
knowledge of the reader; others bring to him 
new viewpoints or enlarge considerably his 


store of knowledge. Space allows mention of 


only two. 

Majid Khadduri has contributed a lengthy 
and very valuable paper on the plans for 4 
unification of the lands of the so-called Fer- 
tile Crescent: Iraq, Syria, Jordan, and Pal- 
estine. In the typical way so fashionable 
among the Asiatic peoples, the disunity of the 
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Arabs used to be explained by the machina- 
tions of the evil “imperialists” who were sup- 
posedly following a Machiavellian policy of 
divide and rule, a cliché haunting also the 
minds in American colleges and newspapers. 
But when, by 1945, the imperialists were more 
or less put out of the picture, their absence 
was not found conducive to Arab unity (nor 
to peace or social progress in the region). The 
Arabs were entirely unprepared and reluctant 
for any real union. Even in the war against 
Israel they refused to cooperate in any true 
fashion and their mutual hostility hastened 
their ignominious defeat. Many Arabs are 
agreed on unity “in principle.” But the diff- 
culties start whenever the concrete forms and 
procedures of achieving that unity are dis- 
cussed. Yet such a unity seems necessary not 
only for the fulfillment of nationalist dreams 
but also for strengthening the economic struc- 
ture to enable these backward and impover- 
ished lands to carry through the urgently 
needed socio-economic reforms and to attract 
foreign investment. Instead, intra-Arab feuds 
and jealousies luxuriate and the energies of 
the people are channeled into misguiding anti- 
imperialist demonstrations instead of construc- 
tive activities. Professor Khadduri’s article 
should be seriously pondered in the Middle 
East. 

Of similar value to Middle Eastern as well 
as to Western readers should be Harvey P. 
Hall’s thoughtful remarks on “The Pattern 
of Great Power Impact on the Near East.” 
He concludes them by warning that if the 
East borrows from the West merely what is 
materially attractive or seems outwardly con- 
nected with this contemporary will-o’-the-wisp 
of national power, without learning at the 
same time the spirit of self-criticism and con- 
stant questioning which is the vital force in 
Western civilization, the East will never 
achieve a true regeneration. 

As for imperialism, there are still many 
clichés current about exploitation. The late 
James Forrestal reports in his diaries a con- 
versation with the Indian Ambassador in 
which he asked what guarantee American 
capital would have against exploitation, for 
exploitation can happen both ways. ’’Capital 
might unduly and unjustly exploit a country 
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by taking out more than it put in, but there 
was another kind of exploitation which was 
the expropriation of capital investments on the 
easily salable theory that they represent for- 
eign influence, contribute nothing and live 
on the dividends of absentee ownership.” For- 
restal’s diaries prove also the vital interest of 
the United States in the countries of the Mid- 
dle East, which throughout history have been 
the strategic hub of the Old World and have 
become recently the strategically and economi- 
cally most important oil field. For that reason 
books like the present one should be read and 
widely discussed, in spite of their necessarily 
incomplete character, a quality inherent in all 
books composed of various papers presented 
at a conference. 

The well-known experts contributing to the 
volume include William Thomson; Charles 
Malik, Minister of Lebanon; Charles Issawi, 
who writes on the place of the Middle East- 
ern economy in the world; and J. C. Hure- 
witz, who contributes a paper on the United 
Nations and Palestine. It is only to be regretted 
that the Conference gave so little time and 
serious discussion to the critical problem of 
the 800,000 homeless refugees who have fled 
from the parts of Palestine conquered by the 
Israeli armies, and whose misery continues to 
poison the atmosphere in the Middle East. 

Hans KouHn 
City College, N. Y. 


The Struggle for the Mediterranean, 1939- 
1945, by Raymond de Belot. Translated by 
James A. Field, Jr. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. xix+287 pages. 
Maps. $4.00. 


It may no longer be true that the power 
which controls the Mediterranean controls 
the world, but there is no denying the im- 
mense strategic importance of the Mediter- 
ranean theater in World War II (and, one 
might add, in the cold war). As Mr. Field 
points out in his introduction, for a year after 
the fall of France the Mediterranean was the 
only arena in which the Axis ground forces 
could be engaged while Britain was fighting 
almost alone, and for three more years it was 
the only place where the Western Allies could 
use their ground forces. If the pinnacles of 
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final victory were fashioned on the plains of 
Germany, its foundations were laid in the 
sands of North Africa. 

In a sea almost 3,000 miles long, five of the 
world’s greatest navies were engaged, along 
with several minor flotillas. Along its shores, 
five major armies did battle, and four great 
air forces filled the sky. Clearly, there is 
ample scope here for a full-dress history of an 
epochal struggle, but none has yet appeared 
and Admiral de Belot, formerly of the French 
Navy, does not attempt it. Instead, he takes 
a broad strategic viewpoint and then sketches 
in the outlines of the many separate cam- 
paigns. 

Admiral de Belot’s most positive contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the strategy of 
these decisive years will probably be found in 
his emphasis on the importance of Malta. That 
little island, he says, saved the Mediterranean 
for the Allies. By the same token, the blun- 
ders and vacillations of those who dictated 
Axis strategy cost them all hope of victory in 
the central Mediterranean through their fail- 
ure to reduce the island. 

Malta, and much else, was saved, but at 
what frightful cost! The most crucial months 
were those in 1942 when most Western eyes 
were focused on the supply lines to Russia. 
The two words, “Murmansk run,” are 
enough to conjure up a grisly picture of ships 
sinking and men drowning in icy waters. But 
not even a Murmansk convoy and its escort 
ever suffered such losses as the British navy 
and merchant marine had to accept in keeping 
Malta supplied. Admiral de Belot cannot 
praise too highly the courage required in both 
the strategic decision to hold Malta and the 
tactical efforts to make that decision effective. 

In another area of strategy, the admiral is 
on equally sound ground: the Axis should 
have had no difficulty in seizing Gibraltar, or 
at least in investing it so far that the harbor 
would be useless to the British and the Straits 
closed. But Hitler allowed himself to be bam- 
boozled by Franco. 

Elsewhere, Admiral de Belot has not quite 
regained his land legs. His book was written 
(and published in France) before the recent 
installment of Winston Churchill’s memoirs set 
out the Prime Minister’s views on the strategy 


of a campaign in southeast Europe. While 
Churchill’s testimony is ex parte, it is evident 
that his position had been substantially mis- 
represented, and Admiral de Belot has had no 
opportunity to correct his estimate of Church- 
ill’s designs. In the same vein, he continues to 
ascribe to Churchill the phrase “soft under- 
belly of the beast,” which the latter insists is 
a misquotation. 

Admiral de Belot, the captain of a sub- 
marine flotilla when France fell, was a naval 
officer before he was a stratezist, and this fact 
is reflected throughout his book. He looks 
upon the commanders in other navies, even 
those of the enemy, as brother officers. This 
leads him into a vigorous defense of the cour- 
age and ability of Italian naval officers except 
for the handful who, like Admiral Angelo 
lachino, were corrupted by associating too 
closely with the political dictatorship. Similarly, 
he upholds Raeder against Doenitz, and nat- 
urally he fully understands and sympathizes 
with the difficulties which beset the French 
fleet commanders at Oran and Alexandria. He 
mentions no such sympathy for those’ who, 
like Admirals Muselier and d’Argenlieu, ral- 
lied to General de Gaulle. 

Most of the source material for this book 
has been published in English, but Admiral 
de Belot also draws upon many Italian sources 
which are not yet available elsewhere. This 
enables him to give the sharpest picture yet 
drawn of the brilliant exploits of Italy’s “hu- 
man torpedoes” and similar daredevils. The 
book as a whole is a valuable and highly read- 
able contribution to an understanding of a 
neglected theater. The maps and battle dia- 
grams are good; the translation by Mr. Field 
(a naval historian in his own right) is ex- 


cellent. GILBertT CANT 


New York, N. Y. 





ARAB WORLD 


Egypt in Midpassage, by Anthony M. Gala- 
toli. Cairo: Urwand and Sons, 1950. 184 
pages. 60 piasters. 


Egyptian affairs have risen to a new position 
of prominence since Nahhas Pasha’s Govern- 
ment on October 8 announced its decision to 
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abrogate the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1899 
concerning the administration of the Sudan. 
The subsequent contest between the British 
troops, heavily reinforced, in the Suez Canal 
area and the Egyptian Government, relying 
mainly on the administrative measures and the 
encouragement of a campaign of noncoopera- 
tion, is still continuing. It is not yet clear 
whether we are to witness another 1919 in 
which a national movement will be able to 
force a change in the plans of a Great Power, 
or an 1882 in which the political growth of a 
nation will be temporarily set back, or per- 
haps some third variant in which as a result 
of the conflict a new order will appear from 
among the ruins of much that now seems fa- 
miliar and well established. 

Dr. Galatoli’s book, published in 1950, did 
not foretell the present crisis. Nevertheless, 
American publicists and those elements of the 
public whose interest in the Middle East has 
been aroused by the recent alarming develop- 
ments will find in Egypt in Midpassage much 
to illuminate the current scene. Dr. Galatoli 
has attempted to present postwar Egyptian 
conditions in a concise, nontechnical form. 
What distinguishes his book and elevates it 
above other introductions to the country is its 
rare combination of scholarly accuracy and 
clear understanding of the patriotic Egyptian’s 
point of view on his country’s problems. 

An opening historical chapter surveys the 
work of Mehemet Ali, who at the beginning 
of the 19th century “with a flash of genius 
. . . based his plans on the sympathy and sup- 
port of the Egyptians”; Sa‘id, the generous 
friend of de Lesseps; Ismail, whose ambition 
was to make Egypt a part of Europe; Arabi, 
the heroic but naive “fellah Colonel”; and 
Sa‘d Zaghlul, the great tribune of the people 
and founder of the party which has main- 
tained its primacy among Egyptian political 
organizations for thirty years. 

A second chapter reviews the strategic sig- 
nificance of the country which stands between 
two great continents and includes the Suez 
Canal, three large ports, and a well-developed 
internal communications system, but possesses 
only a small and poorly equipped military es- 
tablishment. Turning to economic conditions 


Galatoli next takes a reasoned but on the 
whole rather optimistic view of Egypt’s in- 
dustrial and foreign trade potentialities. Even 
such long-range possibilities as the electrifica- 
tion of the Aswan Dam, the exploitation of 
iron ore deposits, and the establishment of an 
industrial zone at Aswan are spoken of as 
though they were almost on the verge of reali- 
zation. A fourth chapter titled “A Youthful 
People” is again several shades too rosy in its 
description of social conditions. For example, 
Galatoli does not do justice to the problem of 
population pressure which other observers have 
found so grave as to be virtually insoluble. 
However, his assessment of the real nature, 
role, and tendencies of the members of the 
wealthy class is a sound corrective to the sim- 
plified picture all too often presented by 
American commentators of a completely useless 
and inept “pasha clique.” 

In his last three chapters the author covers 
the political aspects of Egypt, such as its con- 
stitution, political parties, foreign policy, and 
irredentist aspirations with regard to the 
Sudan. He brings out the relatively liberal na- 
ture of the constitution, defines the character 
of each of the political parties, and reviews the 
familiar pattern of traditional conflict be- 
tween the stabilizing influence of the Palace 
and dynamic impetuousness of the Wafd party. 
On the Sudan question Galatoli supports the 
principles of the present stated program of the 
Egyptian Government and even goes so far 
as to predict that “an autonomous Sudan 
under the Egyptian crown may well prove to 
be a meeting ground rather than a divisive 
factor between Egypt and Britain, as the eco- 
nomic and political development of the Sudan 
will call for the cooperation of British ex- 
perience and Egyptian enthusiasm. Britishers 
and Egyptians worked well together as free 
men under Ismail and there is good reason to 
believe that there common effort will prove as 
beneficial to the Sudan in the future as in the 
days of the first Egyptian Empire.” His analy- 
sis of Egypt’s relations with its Arab neigh- 
bors is rather weak since it does not even men- 
tion the friendly coordination of Egyptian and 
Saudi Arabian policies nor the persistent dif- 
ferences between those of Egypt and Iraq. 

Galatoli’s point of view in presenting his 
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material is that of the broadminded, sympa- 
thetic, young foreign resident. (According to 
the foreword his family has lived in Egypt 
for a century.) Though he cannot reflect from 
his own inner experience many of the deep 
spiritual and intellectual tensions of the typi- 
cal Egyptian of the educated class, he is at- 
tuned to the mood of striving, the sense of 
pride in the achievements of Mehemet Ali’s 
and Ismail’s reigns, and the bitter resentment 
of any foreign domination which are charac- 
teristic of modern Egypt. He recognizes and 
articulates the pattern of progressive Egyptian 
thinking and planning. Because the country 
about which he writes is moving so rapidly 
and at times so abruptly in its political-eco- 
nomic development, the detachment and wider 
perspective which he enjoys as a foreigner 
serve him well in his task of bringing to light 
the steady underlying themes of Egypt’s na- 
tional life. 

Grant McCLaNnAHAN 

Washington, D. C. 


I Married an Arab, by Mary Bushakra. New 
York: John Day, 1951. 256 pages. $3.00. 


This interesting book is the vigorous, highly 
personalized account of an American woman 
of Pennsylvania-Swarthmore-Quaker _ back- 
ground who set off with her Arab-American 
Druze husband to begin a new life in the hills 
of Lebanon. Harnessed too closely to the vaga- 
ries of the stock market during the first dozen 
years of their married life, the Bushakras 
finally decided in 1937 to pull stakes, leave 
America, and head East —to seek “freedom 
to live, freedom to do as we wish,” and to 
find “adventure, adventure into the heart of 
another world, into the hearts of another peo- 
ple who henceforth would be [our] people.” 

The new life began with a vengeance in 
Beirut, capital of Lebanon. For ten days in 
their hotel, Fouad Bushakra and his “new” 
wife received squads and platoons of relatives 
and friends! “There were callers before sun- 
rise, guests at breakfast, callers in the fore- 
noon, guests at dinner, callers in the afternoon, 
guests at supper, and then there were the long 
evenings. . . . During those ten days I left 


the hotel only once, and that was at the very 
end. Not a female had I laid eyes on except 
the young woman in white who took care of 
my clothes and the specters in black who 
skirted the halls. Of all the hundreds who 
smoked narghiles, sipped black coffee, drank 
lemonade, and ate ice cream in our honor, not 
a single woman graced the multitude.” Apart 
from the other tokens of hospitality, 1,250 
cups of coffee had been served to visitors. 
“1,250 cups of Turkish coffee! There had been 
1,250 fezzes bowed over them, 1,250 thank 
you’s, 1,250 good wishes as the cups were 
drained.” And so began for Mary Bushakra 
the marathon of hospitality and counter-hospi- 
tality which is so notably a characteristic of 
Druze society and of Arab society in general. 

The canons of hospitality, the subtle and de- 
tailed intricacy of proper social behavior, the 
lack of the Western notion of personal pri- 
vacy, the irking privileges of relatives, the 
lowly status of women, the universal “desire 
to put before all else your happiness, or what 
they think is your happiness” —these and 
other features of Druze life came to be inti- 
mately familiar to the author in the succeed- 
ing years. She learned by experience, some of it 
hard and bitter. But she writes of her long 
education in Druze ways, her reactions, and 
her frequent frustrations without rancor; a re- 
signed, tolerant humor is rather the spirit which 
illuminates her story. The reader is left with 
the feeling that if Mary Bushakra mostly 
failed to convert her many Druze relatives to 
the American way of doing things, she none- 
theless triumphed as a person over circum- 
stances and difficulties which would have 
broken a woman of weaker mettle. 

I Married an Arab is not, and makes no 
pretense of being, a scholarly analysis or de- 
tailed study of the Druzes. It is simply the 
narrative by an American woman of her life 
in a community little known in the West. As 
such, in spite of being written in a choppy, 
conversational sort of style that becomes wear- 
ing after a while, Mrs. Bushakra’s tale will 
interest anyone curious to know the ways of 
an unfamiliar society. 

RICHARD AND JEANNE NOLTE 
Cairo, Egypt 
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Arab Seafaring, by George Fadlo Hourani. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
xiii +131 pages, 7 maps, 8 plates. $3.00. 
This small volume deals with the history of 

Arab seafaring in the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, 
and Indian Ocean from its obscure beginnings 
many centuries before Christ up to the time of 
its final expansion in the 9th and 1oth centuries 
A.D. to China and East Africa. Literature is 
full of references to special phases of this fas- 
cinating subject, but Hourani’s work presents 
a general historical account not available else- 
where under one cover, and it makes Hadi 
Hasan’s History of Persian Navigation (1928) 
obsolete. Probably the most valuable part of 
the book is the material that Dr. Hourani has 
included from Arabic sources. His liberal refer- 
ences will be of immense value to anyone wish- 
ing to study the subject further. 

Pre-Islamic times were the great days for 
the Red Sea, the main sea routes of the Greeks 
and Romans passing through there. In Islamic 
times, on the other hand, the Persian Gulf was 
the great sea lane for trade between east and 
west. Roman domination of the Indian Ocean 
started in the 1st century A.D., but did not 
last much past the beginning of the 3rd cen- 
tury. An explosive development of Persian sea- 
faring dating from that time filled the mari- 
time vacuum left by the Romans; this culmi- 
nated in probable trips to China and a naval 
expedition to Yemen shortly before the advent 
of Islam. Persia was the great maritime power 
before Islam, and up until about the ninth cen- 
tury Persians were dominant in Muslim sea- 
faring — that is, until they were more or less 
absorbed into the Muslim unity. Bahrein and 
Oman also had shipping shortly before Islamic 
times. 

Dr. Hourani’s placing of Hippalus’s discov- 
ery of the use of the monsoon winds for sailing 
to India in the 2nd century B.C. (formerly 
dated about 45 A.D.) may cause the raising 
of a few eyebrows. This reviewer, for one, 
must disagree with Dr. Hourani that Greek 
sailors discovered the short route to India all 
by themselves, for he is already on record 
(American Neptune, July 1951) as defending 
an Indian or Arabian discovery of this route. 

Although the historical part of Hourani’s 
work is soundly written, it becomes less author- 


itative when he goes on to a technical discus- 
sion of ships. For example, throughout the book 
“fore-and-aft” is used in many instances as a 
synonym for “lateen.” While it is true that a 
lateen sail may be set fore-and-aft to a boat, 
the Arab lateen sail is not a fore-and-aft sail, in 
the strict sense, for the Arab never tacks but 
wears. 

Although Dr. Hourani states that “this book 
is not concerned with that obscure evolution 
of primitive craft,” he nevertheless launches 
into discussions of the origin of sewn boats and 
the evolution of the lateen sail. He states that 
the Arabs of South Arabia possessed the lateen 
sail in the 2nd century B.C. and that it was 
introduced into the Mediterranean by the 
Arabs in the wake of Arab expansion. But if 
the lateen sail was in existence in the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. in the Indian Ocean, it is difficult 
to see why Greek and Roman mariners did not 
adopt a rig that was superior to their square 
sail, and carry it back to the Mediterranean. 
On the contrary, there is proof that the square 
sail was still being used by the Romans in the 
Mediterranean in 500 A.D. 

As evidence of the Arab evolution of the 
lateen sail, the author states that “there is no 
trace of a square sail anywhere among the 
Arabs,” and that the lateen is the “only sail 
used by them, now or at any recorded time 
in the past.” This is not exactly true, for today 
there are hundreds of square sails to be seen 
on the south coast of Arabia on fishing dug- 
outs and sewn boats. Proof positive against the 
evolution of the lateen sail in South Arabia 
would seem to be the fact that square palm-mat 
sails were to be seen on large sea-going craft of 
the Yemen up until the last century, a fact 
which Dr. Hourani does not appear to realize. 
As an alternative the present reviewer has pro- 
posed the theory that the lateeen rig was 
evolved in the Persian Gulf (American Nep- 
tune, April 1949). Dr. Hourani points out that 
this is without “decisive evidence” ; however, it 
still seems the more plausible theory. The un- 
warranted assumption that the Arabians pos- 
sessed the lateen sail in the 2nd century B.C. 
seriously affects the discussion of the sea routes 
in this period. 

An interesting item is the jalbah of the Red 
Sea mentioned in a 12th century Arabic manu- 
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script, for the jalbah still sails out of Yemen 
ports today, although Dr. Hourani does not 
indicate this fact. Many Arabic and Persian 
words are mentioned as occurring in medieval 
Arabic manuscripts and it could only be wished 
that for the benefit of non-Arabists the author 
had indicated which of these are used in the 
same form today. 

RicHArp LEBARon Bowen, Jr. 

Rehoboth, Mass. 





IRAN 


Journey to Persia, by Robert Payne. London: 
William Heinemann Ltd., 1951. 246 pages. 
15s. 


This book is the result of a visit of several 
weeks duration made to Iran in the spring of 
1949. The writer came to Tehran by air. His 
itinerary included air passage to Shiraz, a trip 
by car to Persepolis, a flight from Shiraz to 
Isfahan, and another flight from Isfahan to 
Meshed. 

The possible interest and value of the work 
should lie elsewhere than in this very familiar 
itinerary. The dust wrapper states that Robert 
Payne is “the writer who has studied the 
modern East with such great effect, the diarist 
of Chinese wars, the novelist, the scenes of 
whose stories have spanned the world” and 
that “these pages, which are as informative as 
the author’s Chineses diaries were, yet — be- 
cause of their subject—are clothed in a 
beauty, such as no writings on this scene have 
achieved since Flecker.” But the volume may 
fail to qualify as “informative,” for it is 
strewn with errors of fact. A few, lifted at 
random, follow: 

“You have only to compare the plans of 
the vaulting at Chartres with the vaulting of 
the small dome chamber of the Mosque of 
the Mother of the Shah of Isfahan, built three 
hundred years earlier, to realize the indebted- 
ness of all Gothic art to the great periods of 
Persian architecture.” Actually, the Religious 
School of the Mother of the Shah was erected 
in 1706-1714 A.D. 

“.. . the Abbasid Empire under Shah Ab- 
bas. . . .” For Abbasid, read Safavid. 


. the Seljuks, who were defeated by 
Timurlane. . . .” Seljuk power disintegrated 
about 1150 and Timur invaded Iran proper 
in 1380 A.D. 

“Brown marble” of the Persepolis reliefs. 
For marble, read limestone. 

“Princess Shams, the younger sister of the 
Shah. . . . She was herself partly Egyptian.” 
Not true. 

“Khan Khosroo . . . was an Oxford grad- 
uate.”’ Khosrow Khan, one of the four brothers 
(not three as Payne states elsewhere) who 
head the Qashqai tribe, attended Alborz Col- 
lege at Tehran. 

*, . though there are roses enough in Shi- 
raz, no wine is made there. . . .”” The Kholar 
wine company has a large and flourishing plant 
on the western edge of Shiraz. 

Nor can some of the taller stories, which the 
author picked up from well meaning friends, 
be taken too seriously. At one point we read 
of a Bakhtiari Khan “who even now takes part 
in the medieval game of hunting lions armed 
with a single dagger” and at another of the 
“young sons of [the Qashqai] khans fighting 
lions empty-handed or armed only with a 
short sword.” Unfortunately, there are no 
longer lions in Iran. Then, we find the “per- 
fectly true story” of a middle-aged American 
woman, belonging “to an obscure mission 
which no one had ever heard of.” As related 
by Payne, this woman during the last war 
penetrated dangerous territory to the head- 
quarters of a Bakhtiari Khan, with two pistols 
in her belt and her Bible in her hand, and 
successfully ordered him to expel German S$.S. 
agents from his area! 

Payne’s critical sense is not consistently 
sound. In many places he does show an aware- 
ness of the strength and persistence of tradi- 
tional modes of thought and execution in Per- 
sian art and architecture, but in others his 
effervescent enthusiasm rushes him into such 
an absurdity as this: 

“... there is about it[the dome of the 
Mosque of Shaykh Lutfullah] a gentleness 
which makes it impossible to believe that the 
great sculptor, as he designed the flowing 
curves of the dome, was not thinking of a 
young girl, seeing her breast for a moment in 
firelight, glowing with gold among blue 
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shadows, and thereupon he made a dome of 
gold and blue stone.” 
Or, with a shifting anatomical emphasis: 
“And you must remember,” said the archae- 
ologist sagely, “that the domes of mosques — 
they, too, are the sculptor’s memories of bot- 
toms — too full, too round, to be breasts.” 
As for beauty of writing, I am not able to 
compare it with that of Flecker for I know 
of no work by the latter on this scene — on 
the landscape, monuments, and people of Iran. 
Certainly Payne is concerned with sketching 
an impressionistic canvas rather than in draw- 
ing charts of government organization and 
economic progress, but his pages are over- 
loaded with redundant description, forced 
comparisons and exaggerated images. The 
bazaars are not so colorful and crammed with 
fascinating merchandise — to say nothing of 
“belts of brummagem” — as he would have 
them. Mount Demavand is not visible from 
some of the points where his sight of it 
evoked such rhapsody. Upon leaving Shiraz 
he looked back to where the town “slept its 
long sleep, slowly decaying. . .’—a most 
unsatisfactory comment on the most enterpris- 
ing and progressive town in modern Iran. 
The author has read widely in the early 
travelers to Iran and I enjoyed his accounts of 
Isfahan, Shiraz, and Meshed where judiciously 
selected passages recreate the atmosphere of 
older centuries. I wish he had stayed with 
these authorities and not, in his determined 
effort to bare the soul and character of Persian 
culture, quoted or referred to such a hetero- 
geneous crowd as Brancusi, Gaugin, Proust, 
Ezra Pound, Baudelaire, Shakespeare, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Flaubert, Bergson, Pico della 
Mirandola, Paul Valery, Bleriot, Arthur Rim- 
baud, Hegel, Marlowe, and Aeschylus. 
Donato N. WILBER 
Princeton, N. J. 


4 Medical History of Persia and the Eastern 
Caliphate, by Cyril Elgood. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951. 617 pages. 
$10.00. 

Dr. Elgood was for many years physician 
at the British Legation in Tehran. Because of 
his knowledge of Persian and Arabic, he was 
able to study original manuscripts of medical 


historians in the Middle East and is to be 
commended for his discrimination in choosing 
authoritative sources as the basis of this de- 
tailed history of the art and practice of medi- 
cine in Persia. 

It is safe to say that hitherto no complete 
history of Persian medicine, covering the sev- 
eral periods of Persian history, has been pub- 
lished. The period of the Nestorian transmis- 
sion of Greek medicine to the Arabs and the 
periods of the several Caliphates in relation to 
Arabic medicine have been exhaustively studied 
and reported, but the story of the art and prac- 
tice of medicine in the pre-Islamic periods of 
the Achaemenid and Sassanian dynasties and 
of the Seljuks, the Mongols, the Safavids, and 
the Qajars has never been adequately reported 
to English readers. 

So much of the history of oriental medicine 
is connected with the doings, good and bad, 
of the kings and caliphs of the several periods 
that inevitably much of the story has to do 
with those potentates and the intrigues and 
machinations of their courts. It might be said 
that the author spends too much time discuss- 
ing the lives and doings of the non-medical 
men of these periods. But these stories, of 
Arabian Nights order, are as a rule interest- 
ing and amusing. 

In discussing the medicine of the pre-Islamic 
periods of the Achaemenid and Sassanian 
dynasties the author brings out many interest- 
ing and little known facts regarding the re- 
sults of the dread the Zoroastrians had of pol- 
lution from anything undergoing putrefaction. 
Clothes which had been worn by a person suf- 
fering from an infectious disease were ordered 
to be utterly destroyed. They believed “the 
light of the sun brings purification.” The in- 
cidence of disease caused by the contamination 
of water resulted in a series of rigid rules. 
The Achaemenid kings drank water from the 
river that flowed past the town of Susa, and 
when travelling would drink no other water. 
To ensure the purity of this water it was 
boiled and stored in silver flagons and con- 
veved along the road for their use. “The com- 
mon house fly was execrated as the most in- 
jurious of all noxious creatures and was recog- 
nized as the source of contagion and death 
among the living.” These quotations from the 
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story of medicine in the pre-Islamic Persian 
period point to wise public health measures 
based upon empirical religious rather than 
scientific principles. 

Dr. Elgood gives full credit to the Nestor- 
ian Christians, who with their medical schools, 
first in Edessa and later in Ghondi Sapor, 
were the sole agents, during the Dark Ages 
in Europe, in keeping alive and transmitting 
Greek medicine and Greek philosophy to the 
nascent Arab conquerors. He discusses fully 
the great influence of the several generations 
of physicians of the famous Bukht Yishu and 
the Masawayh families that came to Baghdad 
from the Ghondi Sapor School. At the same 
time, Dr. Elgood validly emphasizes the fact 
that it was the energy and the enthusiasm of 
the nascent Arabs that preserved and trans- 
mitted Greek medicine during the Dark Ages 
in Europe, but he calls attention to the fact 
that the majority of the great physicians dur- 
ing the Caliphate regimes still were not Arabs 
but Nestorians, Jews and Persians, the most re- 
nowned of the Persians being Ali ibn al Abbas 
al-Majusi (Haly Abbas), Rhazes, and Avi- 
cenna. They all lived within the roth and 11th 
centuries. It is in the field of surgery, hitherto 
poorly noted, that the Persian physicians ex- 
celled their contemporaries. Avicenna insisted 
that “the only hope of cure in dealing with 
cancer is to remove the disease in the early 
stages — the excision must be wide and bold, 
and the affected area must be cauterized. Even 
then the cure is not certain.” From the ac- 
counts of some of the Persian surgeons they 
freely opened the abdomen and drained peri- 
toneal abscesses. It is even related that resec- 
tions of the intestines were done, using fine 
gold wire sutures to perform an end to end 
anastomosis. Silk or cotton sutures were used 
to repair the abdominal wound after first clos- 
ing the peritoneum. For operations on the 
eye the hair of a woman was used. Opium was 
used as an anesthetic and sedative. 

Coming down to more recent times, the 
story of the Persian doctors during the period 
of the Qajar dynasty shows a steady deteriora- 
tion in the quality and the character of the 
Persian physicians and a gradual invasion of 
Western medicine. Dr. Elgood gives great 
credit to the British Mission Hospital in 
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Isfahan in its influence in demonstrating the 
efficacy of modern medicine and in the train- 
ing of native physicians. However, he does not 
mention the work of other missionary hospi- 
tals, equally influential, in Urmiah, Tabriz, 
Meshed, and Tehran. He discusses at great 
length the trials and tribulations of the Sani- 
tary Council and the Quarantine Service, 
manned largely by British doctors, in their 
efforts to control the spread of epidemics. 
Finally, he describes the increasing recogni- 
tion and acceptance of Western medicine result- 
ing in a series of laws approved by the Sani- 
tary Council and ratified by the Majlis, which 
drove the last nail into the coffin of Greek 
and Arab medicine. After 1911 it became ille- 
gal for anyone to practice as a physician within 
the borders of Persia who did not have a 
diploma of the University of Tehran or of a 
university approved by the Sanitary Council. 
With the abolishment of the practicing ex- 
ponents of the system of al-Majusi, Rhazes, 
and Avicenna, the system died. Since then 
efforts to improve the faculty and the cur- 
riculum of the Government School of Medi- 
cine in Tehran have been genuine, but much 
more has to be done to bring the school up to 
what the West considers Grade A standards. 
Dr. Elgood is to be congratulated on the 
scope and the scholarship of his book, as are 
the publishers for the fine format and typog- 
raphy of the volume. 
ALLEN O. WHIPPLE 
New York, N. Y. 


Persia and the Victorians, by Marzieh Gail. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
176 pages. 12s . 6d. 


In these stirring days with so many stri- 
dent voices raised to deepen the rift between 
the East and the West, any contribution to 
the exposition of their mutuality of spirit and 
thought, both in the past and potential, is 
welcome. And such a solidly competent and 
highly interesting addition to Victorian Per- 
siana as this of Marzieh Gail is doubly wel- 
come. The author, daughter of a Lynn-Boston 
and Kashan-Tehran marriage, should be — 
and is — well fitted to handle materials ar- 
ticulating the spiritual kinship and interde- 
pendence of the East and the West. 
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After a pedestrian, if not indeed pedantic, 
start — caused mainly by an overdose of the 
book’s chief fault, an excessive use of paren- 
thetical detail that could have been saved but 
veiled in the documentary apparatus — the 
story gathers pace and grace, and some of the 
chapters attain quixotic charm and penetrat- 
ing insight. There is, for example, the story 
of the British diplomat, Hippopotamus Mur- 
ray, whose introduction of this animal to Lon- 
don and Europe, interest in the American 
Indian and relative expertness on the Near 
and Middle East, interrupted romance with 
an American heiress and alleged scandal with 
a Persian princess, lack of diplomatic finesse, 
(at least the delicate refinement that Persia 
has always required), are all woven into a 
tapestried tale that has real human interest 
and colorful charm. 

One of the most stimulating and penetrat- 
ing chapters is that entitled “What For You 
Write Hajji Baba . . .?” in which the re- 
viewer was delighted to find a serious critique 
of Morier’s Persian characterization — or, as 
the author cogently argues, caricature. She 
rightly points out that this famous delineation 
is quite true in every detail but equally false 
in its total result. If every prospective student 
of, or traveller to, the Middle East is to be 
given the course of Morier sulfa to help him 
meet the bewildering shock of the virus of the 
East, then the reviewer would recommend this 
dosage of Gail alkali to make sure the effects 
are salutary and not deleterious. Certainly a 
straight dose of Morier had led too many 
westernezs into an unquestioning acceptance 
of Hajji in every bazaar and chancery, with 
untold damage to fruitful fellowship, espe- 
cially when the westerner has not tarried long 
enough or been perspicacious enough to dis- 
cover his error. 

The climax of this exposition of 19th cen- 
tury mutuality is naturally the essay on “Omar 
Fitzgerald.” But here the reader, for all his 
enlightenment, is likely to feel a pang of dis- 
appointment, as though what should have been 
climactic is really anti-climax; for the earlier 
facility and dexterity in handling lesser lights 
seems unequal to this “perfect marriage of the 
East and West.” Or perhaps Omar Fitzgerald 
has become too much of a legend and so suffers 


a diminution of brilliance and genius when 
handled by a sympathetic yet honest author, 
always intent on adequate fact and accurate 
documentation. 

In comparing Omar and Fitzgerald we are 
told the latter’s “personal life was suspiciously 
blameless; some abnormality must have been 
present.” With this interesting bit of impli- 
cative philosophy as a text perhaps the author 
will not be offended when assured that her 
book is not abnormally blameless. One is dis- 
appointed to find Rawlinson given all the 
honors of the Bisitun decipherment and the 
greater Grotefend unmentioned. An eyebrow 
is raised when one reads that “scholars are of 
the opinion that the Qur’an enjoins mo- 
nogamy.” One would not quarrel with the 
author for giving more than ordinary space to 
her own Bahaism were the picture not some- 
times out of focus or actually misleading, as 
in the discussion of E. G. Browne’s researches 
in the origins of the religion, with that great 
scholar’s appreciation featured but his critical 
research and its implications passed over in a 
sentence. 

Despite all these and other examples of 
“normality,” without doubt this is one of the 
better offerings on the altar of East-West 
understanding, for the most part rising above 
the “normal” in being both enlightening and 
entertaining. 

T. CuyLer YOUNG 
Tehran, Iran 





INDIA 


India in the New Era, by T. Walter Wallbank. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1951. 204 
pages. $2.40. 


The words “new era’ in the title of this vol- 
ume may give a somewhat incorrect impression 
of its contents, for only the final chapter and 
the epilogue — about one-seventh of the text — 
are devoted to the years since the creation of 
an independent India and Pakistan. The book 
as a whole is a survey of major developments 
in India and in Indian-British relations over 
a period of roughly two centuries before parti- 
tion. Opening chapters on the curent state of 
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Asia, the general character of Indian life, and 
India’s long-term historical background are 
followed by discussions of the rise and nature 
of British rule, the Hindu revival and growth 
of nationalism, and the course of events in the 
Indian subcontinent since World War I. 

The book is evidently intended for college 
students and members of the informed general 
public who wish to understand India and 
Pakistan. It should, in fact, prove markedly 
useful in meeting many of the needs of this 
audience and in serving as a ready reference 
source. Professor Wallbank’s style is direct 
and simple, and he has succeeded in presenting 
a mass of useful details clearly. The format 
also deserves mention, for the text is printed 
in double columns on large pages. Footnotes 
and other material, including black-and-white 
drawings, appear in the broad margins at rele- 
vant points. There are two sections of interest- 
ing pictures and a number of maps and charts. 
The effect is to avoid the dull appearance of 
the usual text and to make the book easier to 
read and use. 

A number of small points, perhaps partly 
typographical, require correction. For example, 
a “crore” (p. 47) is defined incorrectly as 
1,000,000 rather than 10,000,000; two ap- 
parently inconsistent estimates of India’s per 
capita income are given (pp. 5, 21); and the 
year of the Indian Socialists’ final break with 
the Congress is given erroneously (p. 173) as 
1947 instead of 1948. Some errors concern 
areas other than the Indian subcontinent: the 
Philippine Commonwealth was established in 
1935, not 1945 (p. 6), and the Dutch “police 
action” of 1947 in Indonesia began in July not 
May (p. 10). In addition, the author can 
hardly intend literally his statement (p. 175) 
that “the sanctity enjoyed by practically all ani- 
mals, especially the cow . . . means that the 
animal world rather than man rules India.” 

On another level, the book would benefit 
from a clearcut statement of the various aspects 
of the British stake in India, past and present. 
Although British interests are referred to at 
a number of points, the treatment is piecemeal 
and not thorough-going. Britain’s role in Indian 
foreign trade is barely touched upon, for ex- 
ample, and far too low a figure —‘‘a few hun- 
dred million dollars’ — is accepted for British 
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private investment in India at the end of 
World War II. 

India in the New Era will become even 
more useful than it is if mattérs such as those 
indicated above are rectified in a subsequent 
edition. 

LAWRENCE K. ROsINGER 
New York, N. Y. 


India Since Partition, by Andrew Mellor. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951. 156 
pages. $2.50. 


This newspaper man’s concise and lucid ae- 
count of events in India since August 15, 1947, 
is excellently done but gives the reader the 
sense of having scanned a series of newspaper 
headlines which are accurate but lack the 
flavor of the story itself. The poorest chapter, 
because of its extreme brevity and lack of a 
thorough legal analysis, is that on the new 
Constitution of India. However, it is interest- 
ingly pointed out that the caste system has 
been undermined by the abolition of untouch- 
ability, and that the chairman of the Constitu- 
tion Drafting Committee was Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, himself an Untouchable, a member 
of the Scheduled Castes. 

The author is at his best in describing how 
power was actually transferred from the British 
Raj to Pakistan and India. He notes that when 
Mr. Atlee on February 20, 1947, said in the 
House of Commons that power would be 
transferred to Indian hands “by a date not 
later than June 1948,” it was the first time 
that Indians felt that the British irrevocably 
intended to leave. Mr. Mellor succeeds ad- 
mirably in demonstrating how the urgency of 
the political situation required the pushing 
forward of that date of transfer to August 15, 
1947, and he quotes Lord Mountbatten, the 
last Viceroy, who was requested to remain as 
the Dominion’s first Governor-General, as 
saying that it had taken three years to separate 
Burma from India, two years to separate the 
province of Bombay from Sind, and two years 
to separate the province of Bihar from Orissa, 
but that the division of India, one of the largest 
countries of the world, was accomplished in 
two and a half months. Mr. Mellor shows how 
unhappy all the Indian leaders were at the 
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necessity of partition, a price almost too big 
to pay for freedom, and he makes it clear that 
British plans always assumed that there would 
be two successor governments with whom 
Great Britain could deal. 

The story of the difficulties with the princely 
states of Junagadh, Kashmir, and Hyderbad is 
well told in some detail. The inconsistency of 
India’s legal position with regard to its claims 
respecting the first two states is made clear 
and responsibility for Nizam’s plea for the 
independence of Hyderabad is laid partly at 
the door of Winston Churchill, who advocated 
that course in the House of Commons. Theo- 
retically, according to the Indian Independence 
Act of June 3, 1947, the princes had the choice 
of remaining completely sovereign or acceding 
to India or Pakistan in regard to Defence, 
External Affairs, and Communications, but 
neither alternative was in practice possible, and 
they had to become more completely integrated 
in one dominion or the other. The terrible 
effect of the refugee movement is graphically 
highlighted by the eye-witness account of the 
refugee column 47 miles in length with its 
head well into India and its tail in Pakistan. 

In order properly to appreciate this book, 
the uninitiated should first read Lady Mabel 
Hartog’s India in Outline, and then accompany 
the chapters on “Ghandi” and the “Economic 
Situation” with Louis Fischer’s Life of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and C. N. Vakil’s Economic 
Consequences of Divided India. The biblio- 
graphy contains adequate source material but 
it may be difficult to trace definite statements 
to their origin. Nevertheless, it is well worth 
reading and keeping if only to show how objec- 
tive a fairminded Englishman can be about 
India. 

ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D. C. 





NORTH AFRICA 


La Berberie, I’Islam et la France, by Eugene 
Guernier. Paris: Editions de l'Union Fran- 
Caise, 1950. 2 vols. 413, 394 pages. 1380 fr. 
French North Africa, the region bounded 

by the Atlantic in the West, and the Mediter- 

ranean in the North and East, in reality consti- 
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tutes an island, for the great desert in the 
South is a more effective barrier than the sea. 
This island is a geographical unit, despite its 
present political division into three distinct 
segments. This is the land of the Berbers, and 
its history from earliest beginnings is surveyed 
by Guernier in this intersting work. 

Most worthy of note is the fact that this 
land has virtually always been subject to alien 
rule. Carthage was the first important external 
influence, to be followed by Rome, which, after 
a time, meant Christianity. The disorganiza- 
tion produced by the short-lived Vandal rule 
and the Byzantine reconquest prepared the land 
for the Arab conquest of the 7th century, as 
a result of which Islam displaced Christianity. 
The Arab conquerors were few in number; 
their conquest and subsequent domination of 
Spain was in large part the work of Berbers, 
but the latter’s adoption of Islam and the 
prevalence of the Arab tongue have tended to 
obliterate the distinction in the eyes of the 
outside world. 

It is one of Guernier’s main points that the 
distinction is important, and that the Berbers 
have survived as a group with a distinct iden- 
tity. This people is essentially Western: “the 
Berbers are rationalist occidentals in formal 
contrast with the Arabs, who are primarily 
imaginative orientals” (II, 173). The Berbers 
also have a deep anarchical strain — quite simi- 
lar to the Spanish — which makes for democ- 
racy at the lower levels of social organization 
but at the same time for inability to organize 
a large state. This is what has made possible 
the continued subjection of the land. 

It is difficult by this time to disentangle 
Arab from Berber. The Berber survival is 
increasingly marked as one moves from East 
to West, from Tunis to Morocco, where the 
unabsorbed Berber element is estimated to con- 
stitute about half of the population. An im- 
portant source of confusion is the erroneous 
equation of Islamization with Arabization, two 
quite different things. If the Berber has ac- 
cepted Islam, he has not become an Arab. The 
Berber tongue survives, a fact all the more 
remarkable that it is not a written medium. 
This is the background of the land to which 
the French first came a little over a century 
ago. 
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The second volume deals with the French 
period in North Africa. France has done an 
outstanding job of development — witness the 
growth of population and the industrial equip- 
ment of the country — but there are marked, 
if remediable, deficiencies in the record, such 
as agricultural productivity and development 
of cattle and forest resources. 

But Guernier is more interested in the 
French failure on the human, social, and politi- 
cal planes. The initial and basic French mistake 
was in considering the country as Arab. The 
French conquest thus resulted in the final and 
greatest triumph of Arab over Berber; the 
opposite policy of restoring the Berber to the 
consciousness of his own distinct individuality 
should have been adopted. 

This is an interesting argument, though it 
may be pointed out that, in view of the basic 
role of the Qur’an in all aspects of Islamic 
civilization, it is not always clear how the 
process could have been reversed. Guernier 
considers it possible, not by reconverting the 
Berbers, but as a result of Islam accepting a 
separation between the religious and the secular 
comparable to that which has taken place in 
the West. The Berbers, fundamentally occi- 
dental in temperament, would be particularly 
suited to this “bringing up to date” or ‘“mod- 
ernizing” of Islam; the Arabs are not. 

This undertaking he sees as the task of 
France. Beyond that, France — not as an im- 
perial power, but as the representative of the 
West — particularly suited to the task because 
of its own Mediterranean origins, can help 
promote the ultimate synthesis of the three 
great Mediterranean systems of thought: He- 
braic, Christian, and Muslim. In the course 
of expounding this ideal, Gernier writes many 
interesting pages on a comparative study of 
cultures. 

With the ideal as such there is no cause to 
quarrel. But two things should be pointed out. 
The present state of affairs is one where great 
pressures force the pace of change to a point 
where the slow process of transformation may 
be rendered impossible. Arab nationalism, seek- 
ing to embrace much that is not Arab, nourish- 
ing the confusion between Arabic and Islamic, 
looms at the moment as a powerful force. It 
may, of course, prove to be an overblown, self- 
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destructive bubble. Secondly, it may at least be 
argued whether the basic forces that have 
shaped the course of the West for the past 
few centuries have not made for a fundamental 
rejection of much that is essential to Christi. 
anity. In other words, how Christian is the 
present Christian West? 

However that may be, there can be no 
doubt of the value of this work, whether as 
a rich source of information or as a plea for 
raising the problem of relations between East 
and West to a higher plane where common 
ground may be found. 

RENE ALBRECHT-CArRIi 
Columbia University 





ISLAM 


Islam: Beliefs and Practices, by A. S. Tritton. 
London: Hutchinson’s Universal Library, 
1951. 200 pages. 7s.6d. 


Into 200 pages Professor Tritton has sought 
to pack the vicissitudes of belief and practice 
in the long and chequered history of the world- 
wide, international Muslim Community from 
the modest origin of that belief and practice in 
Arabia with the Prophet Muhammad, who 
died at Medina in 632 A.D., through thir- 
teen centuries of many diverse and sometimes 
strange developments in lands remote from and 
alien to the Prophet’s birthplace and sphere of 
activity, and up to such modern reconstrv ‘tions 
and restatements as are found in the works of 
the Egyptian reformer, Muhammad Abduh 
(d.1905), and the Indian poet and philosopher, 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal (d.1938). 

To accomplish so much in so little space, 
either facts and events of the age-long religious 
life and multifarious social order of Islam must 
be sacrificed or the historical and logical con- 
nection and events must be more or less ne- 
glected. Professor Tritton has chosen the first 
alternative and preferred facts and events, s0 
that his book frequently assumes the character, 
if not the form, of a compendium of social and 
religious doctrines, rites and practices, customs, 
usages and laws which makes little or no 
attempt at an historical exposition or evalu- 
ation of the subject matter and even fails 
occasionally of any apparent scheme of co- 
herent presentation. 
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Some chapters, indeed (notably those en- 
titled “Mohammad and the Koran” (1), “Be- 
liefs’ (IV), and “Social Life and Popular 
Ideas” (1X) ), read like lecture notes arranged 
mechanically under convenient headings which 
were to be filled in, rounded out, and explained 
possibly in the classroom or from the lecture 
platform, but which, as they now stand, lack 
the necessary background of social environment 
or intellectual climate for a proper comprehen- 
sion of their real import and bearing. 

Other chapters, for instance those with the 
headings “Pillars of Islam” (II), “Hadith 
and Sunna” (III), “Sects” (VI), and Mysti- 
cism” (VII), arrange and coordinate their 
subject matter more adequately, although they, 
too, display the same defects for the same 
reasons: the lack of any principle of organiza- 
tion, historical or intellectual, and the desperate 
effort to cram in as many details as possible. 
The important problem of the Hadith and 
Sunna is dispatched in four pages, but this 
chapter contains at least the essential informa- 
tion clearly, if not systematically, ordered. The 
chapters on “Law” and “Sects” are probably 
the best organized and most profitable of the 
book; but that on “Sects” is misnamed, for it 
deals only with sectarians of the Shi‘ite per- 
suasion and the Wahhabites and makes no men- 
tion of such significant heretical movements as 
those of the Kharijites, Murji‘ites, and Mu- 
‘tazilites, whose doctrines are discussed cursor- 
ily in the chapter on “Beliefs,” in which 
Murji’ite opinions are expounded but the sect 
itself is not named. The chapter on “Mysti- 
cism” (VII), although again poorly organized, 
offers some valuable material culled mostly 
from the works of that greatest of all students 
of Islamic mysticism, R. A. Nicholson. 

Some curious misstatements occur and should 
perhaps be recorded as evidence of hasty pro- 
duction and haphazard judgment. On page 9 
it is suggested that the false prophets of Muslim 
history appeared as early as 600 A.D., “urged 
on by the success of Mohammad.” Two sen- 
tences on page 20 imply that the prophet in- 
stituted the five daily prayers, although it is 
truly stated on page 24 that they are not 
mentioned in the Qur’an; and from a passage 
on page 61 we must conclude that Ibn Hanbal 
resisted the theology of al-Ash‘ari — which 
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indeed he probably would have done had he 
only been alive. 
WILLIAM THOMSON 
Harvard University 
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Readers’ Commentary 


The Journal welcomes comment from its readers. All communications should be addressed 
to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection of those 
received will be published periodically in this column, preference being given to those 
which correct errors of fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide 
additional information on a topic discussed in the Journal’s pages. 


In Defense of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man 


The Summer 1951 issue of your excellent journal 
(Vol. 5, No. 3) carried a review article by Dr. 
George Rentz on “Recent Literature on Hadramaut” 
(pp. 371-77). In general this is a good survey of 
available books and articles of significance, show- 
ing knowledge of the literature and the personages 
engaged in research and exploration in this little 
known part of the world. However, Dr. Rentz per- 
mitted himself to stray from the limits of his sub- 
ject as well as from the bounds of scholarly litera- 
ture in order to castigate the American Founda- 
tion for the Study of Man and its president, Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, for the two articles which ap- 
peared in Collier’s on April 7th and 14th, 1951. 
Since Beihan is not in Hadhramaut, but is geo- 
graphically in Yemen and politically in the West- 
ern Aden Protectorate, there was no object in 
mentioning these articles at all. Moreover, scholars 
are not accustomed to treating articles in popular 
weeklies as serious presentations of any subject, 
since it is universally recognized that such articles 
are almost invariably written by professional jour- 
nalists. This was true in this case, and both Mr. 
Phillips and I were very much displeased with the 
final form of the articles, which we did not see 
until they were printed. However, in general the 
content is correct and the photographs are through- 
out strictly authentic. 

Since I was chief archaeologist in South Arabia 
during both campaigns, I am naturally interested in 
seeing a fair statement of our work. This Dr. Rentz 
has made no attempt to do, laying stress on unim- 
portant items, some of which he has misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. For example, it is nonsense to 
say that the expedition had “everything except 
shovels, hoes, and baskets” (fide Collier’s). It is 
quite true that we did not procure enough of such 
equipment before leaving Aden for Mukalla and 
the interior, since we had planned before reach- 
ing Beihan to do much more exploring and much 
less excavating that season than we actually did. 
But we had the equipment from the start, adding 
to it by bringing in tools from Aden by air and 
buying locally made baskets. .. . 

Mrs. Gladys Terry, our business manager, was 
a major asset to our expedition. Since she happens 


to be beautiful as well as competent, Collier’s was 
quite justified in including her in the illustration 
of the articles... . 

The expression of regret that Dr. Heybroek was 
unable to return to Beihan for the second season 
(he is now in Venezuela) is gratuitous. He worked 
very hard and finished his geological survey and 
map of Wadi Beihan before the end of the first 
session. The Expedition would have extended both 
the geological survey and the cartographic record 
to adjacent regions but was forbidden to do so by 
the authorities, with adequate reason, since the re- 
gions in question were inaccessible or not yet paci- 
fied. The Royal Geographical Society will publish 
the map of Beihan and Hadramaut which has since 
been prepared jointly by Heybroek and von Wiss- 
mann. ... 

The suggestion that Mr. Phillips has only spent 
“some weeks in darkest Arabia” is very misleading, 
since he has actually been there several different 
times for the best part of a year. Having myself 
spent nearly twenty years of my life in Arab lands, 
I can testify from direct personal knowledge that 
he has been very successful in getting along with 
the Arabs, who formally adopted him shortly be- 
fore he left Beihan this past summer, giving him an 
Arab name. Of course there are recently settled 
Bedu in this part of Arabia who have settled down 
in towns and villages without ceasing to call them- 
selves “Bedu”; I am surprised that Dr. Rentz 
should not have known this. What he writes about 
the Beihan gypsies is even more extraordinary; 
surely he does not doubt that they are gypsies 

(originally from Yemen) like the Nawar of the 
north, that they use camel urine in their hair, and 
that they earn much of their living by prostitution. 
His reference to Philby and Thesiger is only valid 
for the deserts of Sa‘udi Arabia, and has no bear- 
ing on conditions in the deserts directly east of 
highland Yemen... . 

The scholars and students who formed the staff 
of the 1950-51 seasons are hard at work on the 
publication of the extraordinarily important re- 
sults of the campaigns, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Museum, the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man, and the institutions which we 
represent. Comments like those of Dr. Rentz cannot 
hurt the quality of our publications, but they can 
and do mislead people who are not in touch with 
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our results; and by assuming an attitude of com- 
petence which the details of his criticism do not 
justify, he can mislead scholars who know some- 
thing of the subject. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Psychology and the Arabic Language 


Mr. Shouby’s article, “The Influence of the Ara- 
bic Language on the Psychology of the Arabs,” 
(Summer 1951) demonstrates a good insight into 
Arabic, and I think also that he knows something, 
even much, about the Arab people. But there is a 
remark I should like to make at the start, for it 
touches Egypt directly: I do not know where he 
has got his impression about the culture of Egypt 
being influenced by contact with African culture. 
I could not grasp his meaning in that paragraph 
about the musicality of the dialect of Egypt (p. 
296). 

I have nothing to comment on the psychological 
introduction of the article, being no psychologist. 
But coming to the introductory section about liter- 
ary and colloquial Arabic, I felt that the writer 
has a fairly good knowledge of the essential char- 
acteristics of “both languages.” But he seems either 
to have lived away from the Arab world for a 
long time, or he makes too wide generalizations. 
On page 286 he says that “educated Arabs them- 
selves make fun of anybody who uses classical 
Arabic for practical everyday life purposes.” He 
seems to be thinking of the fact that the suffix in- 
flections of the classical Arabic are generally 
dropped in speech. These suffix inflections of the 
classical Arabic are mere additions put at the end 
of words and vary according to the place of the 
words in the sentence. But they are not essential 
in the word-building. And the majority of the col- 
loquial vocabulary has either preserved its classical 
form or changed only slightly. The vocabulary of 
most educated people is classical without the in- 
flections. To say that we never talk in classical 
Arabic must be understood to mean only that we 
drop the classical inflections. 

I was impressed by the writer’s remark on page 
287 about the limitations of the colloquial. Of 
course the colloquial vocabulary is much less than 
the classical and being the language of everyday 
simple life it lacks the words that can express 
abstract or “fine” meanings. But it is rather con- 
tradictory to say that the classical Arabic “is ill 
suited to the material and concrete aspects of mod- 
ern life,” for it is quite the contrary. Classical 
Arabic is in fact one of the richest tongues. It is 
continually trying to fill in the vacancies that may 
exist in it in order to bring itself up to the level 
of modern life, and is at the same time getting on 
with the work, acquiring new words. There may 
be, sometimes, a new word which does not sound 
very well, and thus may be criticized or ridiculed. 
Why should we feel that too deeply? Let the people 
laugh away such words, for the language can get 
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better new words. But this is not a drawback in 
the language itself. The Arabic language has 
shown, since very early times, a praiseworthy elas- 
ticity and liberalism. It has been adding new words 
derived from Persian, Egyptian, Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and even Abyssinian. This is rather a 
sign of the vitality of a language, and there is no 
justification to the supposition that classical Arabic 
is peculiarly lagging in this respect. Literary 
writers may hesitate to use some words which do 
not appeal to them, but so far as I know, no writer 
will hesitate to use a necessary word because it is 
imported. 

It seems that the writer is under the impression 
that the modern literary Arabic still clings to the 
old standards set by the Arabic style of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Nothing is further from the truth. I have 
been studying that for a long time, and have come 
to the conclusion that the modern style is tending 
to go back to the old simple style of the early Arabs, 
The beauty of the modern style lies no more in the 
“resonance and rhythm of the sound,” for it lies 
first in the thought itself. The expression of sin- 
cere feeling may bestow such embellishment spon- 
taneously; and the modern literature depends no 
more upon “a play of words, a device that is 
abundantly used and abused.” (p. 289). A serious 
study of the flood of current literature will show 
the writer that there has been a big change in 
Arabic literary style. 

Though, as I have said before, I am not a psy- 
chologist, I may take the liberty of discussing the 
facts from which the psychologist makes his con- 
clusions. With this spirit I may make some re- 
marks upon the section “Psychological Implica- 
tions.” 

It is quite new to me to hear that “thoughts ex- 
pressed in Arabic are generally vague and hard to 
pin down.” Now, the impression I gathered after 
reading T. S. Eliot is that I am too much of a 
stranger to be able to understand him. If the Ara- 
bic language is so vague in reality, I shall take it as 
a good sign, that it is a language that soars above 
the level of ordinary intelligence, and shoots up to 
the clouds of the firmament! Is Arabic really so 
vague? I think it is not so presumptive. So far as 
I can judge, it is one of the clearest and most 
plain and modest of languages. 

It is true that translating from one language into 
another needs mastery of both and mastery of the 
technique of translation too. I have translated some 
books from English, the last of which is The Con- 
ditions of Peace. I long ago translated the poem 
of Matthew Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum, into Ara- 
bic blank verse, and I never found difficulty with 
the Arabic language. It can easily express the 
thoughts of a historian, a political writer, and a 
poet, and we may say that it is capable of clear 
expression whatever the subject is. Many other 
people have translated and are still translating 
from different languages as a vehicle of trans- 
mitting thought. If thoughts can be expressed in 
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translated books, why should Arabic be unable 
to express the thoughts that may be directly con- 
veyed through it by its own speakers? It may be 
the fault of the writers whose thoughts may be 
vague in their minds. It may be the fault of the 
reader, who does not know enough of it. But a 
language which has been able through the ages 
to express the meanings of Aristotle, Avicenna, 
Khayyam, and Farabi, and which is now serving 
a young people aspiring and eager to express 
themselves, cannot be accused of being vague and 
not understandable. 

It is true that some pedantic writers used to 
make it a point to use uncommon words, exca- 
yated from dictionaries. But this is a phase that 
the Arabic language has left behind, and even 
the writer seems to say so on page 292 at the 
end. So, such a statement is not suited to be a 
premise for any conclusions. 

A language can only be vague and incapable 
of definite expression if its vocabulary lacks the 
necessary symbols for the various meanings, or 
when its construction is essentially ‘global,’ as the 
writer says. These two qualities are far from 
being applicable to the Arabic language. The 
grammar rules may be intricate and the inflections 
may be too many, but once a sentence is correctly 
written, the meaning is never hidden, unless the 
writers purposely twist their style. 

The author seems to think that Arab writers 
need not pay any heed to what they say, so long 
as they say it in correct idiomatic statements. He 
seems to say that it is an easy job to be a good 
seller. I wish it were so. But the cruel fact is 
that the reading public in Arabic is more fastidi- 
ous than Mr. Shouby thinks. There are thousands 
and thousands that can easily write correct Ara- 
bic, but unfortunately for them, the bestsellers are 
comparatively very few. 

The writer refers to some passages in Arabic 
where a pronoun is used for various antecedents. 
Many writers can fall into such a mistake, both 
in Arabic and in other languages. Such a fault 
lies in the capacity of the writer himself and not 
in the language. A bad writer may commit all 
sorts of mistakes, and may be boring or lazy. But 
this is no fault of any language. An example is 
given on page 293. This is a very well known 
verse written by the proud and conceited Faraz- 
daq, who used to laugh at his audience sometimes ; 
and this verse has always been quoted as an ex- 
ample of a bad style, since the roth century A.D. 
It seems that the writer has allowed himself to 
be one of the victims of the haughty cynic poet. 

Another example is given on page 295 to show 
that the Arabic language fits the thought to the 
word. But the example scarcely explains this. Sup- 
posing that there is somebody whose name is Mr. 
“Sack,” and that Mr. Sack is an indolent shirker, 
who does not do his work properly in a business. 


The boss calls him to his office and says to him, 
“Now Mr. Sack, you are sacked.” Will that be 
proof enough that the English ianguage fits the 
thought to the word? Such humor would certainly 
be a little cruel, but it has nothing to do with 
the language, and does not show at all that it 
fits the thought to the word. 

As for the pleasure that one derives from the 
rhythm and the harmony of a language, and even 
from the sound of the words, I cannot gainsay 
what the writer says in the past paragraph of 
page 295. I do confess that it is one of my per- 
sonal faults to appreciate rhythm, harmony, sound 
of words, and even the halo that every word re- 
flects round itself, not only in Arabic, but in Eng- 
lish too. But this is quite different from the 
affected mechanical decoration involved in the 
trick called saj‘a. Can the writer quote a modern 
writer who uses such tricks? Can he even quote a 
first-rate old classical writer who used such a 
trick? If the English people still suffer from 
“Lyly,” then the Arabs have reason to complain 
of the old writers who wrote in such an affected 
style long before the time of Lyly. All conclusions 
derived from such premises are, I think, not fit 
for psychological theories. 

On page 298 the writer has given a humorous, 
though exaggerated, caricature of some traits of 
the Arab race. We Arabs are somewhat emotional 
and even impulsive, as he says. In this respect we 
may have some parallels in other European, Asi- 
atic, or American peoples. We may look sometimes 
excited or angry as he says, when we are not. 
We cannot help that. We may admire or even 
envy other races for their coolness, but here we 
are. God has created us thus. If there is any 
fault in this, it is the fault of our race, or our 
blood. If we take over the English language, or 
the Chinese, it will not make any difference in us, 
I hope. Discord, controversy and quarrelling do 
not result from our innocent language, for I be- 
lieve that we can do all that in English or 
Chinese. 

I shall pass by page 299 without any long com- 
ments, for I could not grasp the writer’s aim. 
Too many details do not naturally go hand in 
hand with a “global” style. Neither is there any 
connection between vagueness and the existence 
of synonyms. It may be a bad trait in a language 
to have many synonyms which have come down to 
us from different tribes. Moreover, many syno- 
nyms are no more than qualities or adjectives. 
But the question is whether these synonyms are 
used. A lion has one common name, ‘asad, and 
the sword too, seif. The remaining hundreds of 
names, if they really exist, are buried in the dic- 
tionaries and will expose to ridicule any pedant 
who attempts to use them. In what way can 
words have a psychological effect upon any per- 
son when they are not used? 
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I was very amused by the writer’s passages 
about exaggeration and misunderstanding in Ara- 
bic. That reference to “No” meaning “Yes” is 
quite pleasant. I can remember many situations, 
long ago, when I was still young, when “No” 
really meant “carry on.” I hope that all civilized 
nations have not yet lost the primitive instinct 
that makes their young folk understand what lies 
behind the uttered word. The anecdote given on 
the top of page 301 shows rather that the young 
Arab was a bit awkward and that the young 


English girl was a little hypocritical, or she would 
have shown him clearly that “No” means “No.” 
I admit that the last section about “The Two 
Levels of Life” (page 301) is beyond my under- 
standing, being no psychologist. The writer seems 
at the end of his article to have worked himself 
up to too much heat. Fortunately for Egypt, Law- 
rence of Arabia had very little to do with her. 
M. F. Asou HaApDEED 

Member of the Royal Academy 

of the Arabic Language, Cairo 
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GEOGRAPHY 4566 KURKCUOGLU, KEMAL EDIB. “A short 
note on the Miinse‘dtu ‘s-salatin.” (in Tur- 
(General, description, travel and exploration, kish) Ankara Univ, Dil ve Tarih Cog. Fak. 
natural history, geology) Dergisi 8 (Ss 50) 327. A letter of Murad I 
in the Miinsheat-i Feridun shows many 
4562 DREW, SANNIE. “Two Eritrean rock sculp- parallels to an authentic letter by Siiley- 

tures.” Man 51 (Jl ’51) 89-90. This note man the Magnificent. 
contains incidental information on roads 4567 OZERDIM, MUHADDERE N. “The Acaib- 
and culture in addition to the brief de- iil-Letaif and the Chinese sources.” Ankara 
scription of the rock carvings. Photographs. Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8 
4563 KOHZAD, AHMED ALI. “Along the Koh-i- (S ’s0) 345-371. Description of an em- 
Baba and Hari Rud.” Afghanistan (Kabul) bassy from Herat to China and back again 
6 (Ja-Mr ’51) 1-16. The author provides in the years 1419-1422. A corresponding 
a geographical, historical, and archaeo- Chinese account: the chapter on Herat 

logical account of the rarely travelled cen- from the Ming-shih. 
tral route through Afghanistan via the 4568 SAYAR, I. M. “The empire of the Saléuqids 
Hazarajah mountains. of Asia Minor.” J. Near East Stud. 10 
4564 VAN BURKALOW, ANASTASIA. “Gen- (O ’51) 268-80. A detailed evaluation of 
eral circulation in the Anglo-Egyptian V. A. Gordlevskii’s important work on the 
Sudan.” Geog. Rev. 41 (Jl ’51) 503-8. Seljuqs that throws much light on hitherto 
Summary of a study of the upper air con- obscure developments in Asia Minor dur- 

ditions that produce the seasonal changes ing the r1th—-14th centuries. 
in climate in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 4569 SCHIRMANN, JEFIM. “Samuel Hannagid.” 
See also: 4598, 4603 Jewish Social Stud. (New York) 13 (Ap 
’51) 99-126. Study of an 11th century 
HISTORY Jewish statesman in Muslim Granada. 


See also: 4563, 4635 
(Ancient, medieval) 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
4565 BLAKE, R. P., and FRYE, R. N. “History 


of the nation of the archers.” Armenian (Modern) 

Rev. (Boston) 4 (Autumn ’51) 21-48. Eng- 

lish translation of an Armenian history 4570 “Cause and effect in Persia.” World Today 
of the Mongols. Bishop Lorenz Kogy con- 7 (Ag ’51) 329-38. The oil dispute was 
tributes some observations. caused by an upsurge of national emo- 
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tion rather than Soviet propaganda. This 
emotion was nourished by the nature of 
the Persian character (particularly such 
favorable elements as lack of moral cour- 
age, infinite capacity for envy, and belief, 
amounting to conceit, that Persians can do 
anything, however difficult), lack of public 
relations policy by Anglo-Iranian, and 
tremendous social unrest. (See brief com- 
ment on Anglo-Iranian’s public relations 
in O ’51 issue of World Today, p. 410.) 

4571 “King Abdullah’s assassins.” World Today 
7 (O’51) 411-9. An absorbing account of 
the factors and personalities involved in 
the plot. 

4572 ALAN, RAY. “The three horsemen of the 
Arab wasteland.” Commentary 12 (Ag’s51) 
101-8. “The triple malady infecting, to a 
greater or lesser degree, the entire Arab 
Orient” is compounded of hashish (nar- 
cotics), bakshish (bribery), and maalesh 
(spirit of fatalism). 

4573 ARIEL, DAVID. “The Kurds in the Middle 
East.” Hamizrah Hehadash (Jerusalem) 
(Hebrew, English summary) 2 (Summer 
’51) 301-12. Important study of the rise of 
the new left-wing parties and of inner 
Kurdish social problems. 

4574. BROOKS, RUSSELL. “Casablanca — the 
French side of the fence.” U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proceed. 77 (S ’51) 909-25. The then 
American consul discusses the background 
and events of November 1942 as seen by 
the French in Morocco. He describes the 
failure of Allied political and conspira- 
torial efforts to prevent armed conflict as 
well as the political and military condi- 
tions prior to the invasion. 

4575 BURR, MALCOLM. “Turkey and Bulgaria.” 
Fortnightly 1016 (Ag ’51) 515-21. Turkish 
reaction to the expulsion of the Bulgarian 
Turks. 

4576 DE BELOT, RAYMOND. “The French fleet 
in being.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 77 
(O ’51) 1056-67. The role of the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean, 1939-42. In- 
cluded are the action at Mers el Kebir, 
naval action in Syria, and the invasion 
of North Africa. 

4577 GULEK, KASIM. “Democracy takes root in 
Turkey.” For. Aff. 30 (O ’51) 135-44. In 
1950 an entrenched authoritarian political 
party peacefully handed over power to 
another party as a result of free elections. 
This happened because the ground for 
democracy had been prepared by a cen- 
tury of reforms and because the founda- 
tion of the Turkish social structure was 
favorable. 

4578 JAESCHKE, GOTTHARD. “Das osmanische 
scheinkalifat von 1922.” Welt des Islams 
(Leiden) 1, no. 3 (1951) 195-228. Traces 
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4587 
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the preparation and course of the seculari- 
sation and abolition of the last vestiges of 
the caliphate. 

KOHZAD, AHMED ALI. “Frontier discord 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan.” 4f- 
ghanistan 6 (Ja—Mr ’s51) 54-67. A polemic 
answer to an article with the same title by 
the former governor of the Northwest 
Frontier province of India, Sir George 
Cunningham, published in the Manchester 
Guardian, Feb. 2, 1951. It gives the off- 
cial Afghan point of view on Pushtunistan, 

MALIK, CHARLES. “The Near East be- 
tween East and West.” American Scholar 
20 (Autumn ’51) 425-34. The Near East is 
not basically opposed to communism. The 
Lebanese Minister to the U.S. offers sound 
but hard-to-take advice on how to forestall 
any serious ideological incursions of com- 
munism and to promote better understand- 
ing between the Arab world and the West. 

PERRETT, MICHAEL. “The Arab League.” 
Contemp. Rev. 1028 (Ag ’51) 84-8. The 
author thinks that the feeble flame of life 
still in the breast of the Arab League will 
flare up only if (a) national and dynastic 
rivalries recede into the background be- 
fore the growing international danger, 
and (b) the member states become recon- 
ciled to the existence of Israel. 

ROBINSON, RICHARD D. “The lesson of 
Turkey.” Middle East J. 5 (Autumn ’51) 
424-38. Success of U.S. relations with 
Turkey may prove instructive for policy in 
other Middle Eastern countries. Basic fac- 
tors in Turkish policy analyzed. 

SCHECHTMAN, JOSEPH B. “The Jews of 
Aden.” Jewish Soc. Stud. (New York) 13 
(Ap ’51) 133-48. Some 75% of the 5—6,000 
Jews of the colony left for Israel by the 
end of 1949 owing to the intensified hos- 
tility. 

SHIN‘AR, PESAH. “The nationalist move- 
ment in Morocco, I.” (in Hebrew, English 
summary) Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Summer 
’51) 313-24. Detailed account of events 
1930-44, with stress on the social back- 
ground. 

TADMOR, GIDEON. “Background report: 
Kuwait.” (in Hebrew, English summary) 
Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Ap ’51) 279-82. 
History, economics, foreign policy — mainly 
second hand. 

WRIGHT, ESMOND. “Abdallah’s Jordan: 
1947-1951.” Middle East J. 5 (Autumn 
’51) 439-60. The annexation of Arab Pal- 
estine portends important constitutional de- 
velopments. 

YUSUFZAI, SAIDAL. “Regarding the views 
of Sir George Cunningham.” Afghanistan 
6 (Ja-Mr ’51) 68-74. Another point of 
view on Pushtunistan. 
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4588 ZVYAGIN, Y. “The Suez canal.” New 
Times (Moscow) 43 (O ’24 ’51) 28-30. 
A brief, “impartial” account of its recent 
history. 

See also: 4563, 4599, 4612, 4706, 4707 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation, 
and communications) 


4589 “Insurance in Egypt.” Econ. Bull. (Cairo) 
3, no. 3 (1950) 167-9. 
4590 “Irrigation system and projects in Egypt.” 
Econ. Bull. 3, no. 3 (1950) 157-66. 

4591 “The Soviet empire in Central Asia.” Milit. 
Rev. 31 (Je ’51) 92-4. English digest of 
an article by Etienne Auber in Rev. Mili- 
taire Suisse, D ’50. Analyzes economic and 
strategic importance of new railroad and 
highway developments in this area. The 
author contends that Rybache “is the com- 
mand center of the Soviet’s new system 
of transportation.” 

4592 ANIS, MAHMOUD AMIN. “A study of the 

national income of Egypt.” Egypte Con- 
temp. (Cairo) 41 (N-D ’s50) 654-924. 
Analysis of*the available data and of their 
trustworthiness. Points out the various 
missing links for conclusive estimates. A 
basic text. 

4593 BOWEN, RICHARD LEBARON, JR. “Ma- 
rine industries of eastern Arabia.” Geog. 
Rev. 41 (Jl ’51) 384-500. A description of 
fishing, rock mining, and pearling on the 
Persian Gulf coast of Arabia. Map and 
photographs. 

CRARY, DOUGLAS D. “Recent agricultural 
developments in Saudi Arabia.” Geog. Rev. 
41 (Jl ’51) 366-83. Excellent discussion of 
the problems of increasing agricultural 
production in Arabia. Although based on 
studies made in Saudi Arabia, it is rele- 
vant to many other parts of the Middle 
East. Photographs. 

PRICE, M. PHILIPS. “The present situation 
in Persia.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (Ap- 
Jl ’sx) 102-11. Perceptive analysis of 
Iran’s economic position, together with a 
note on the Kurds and Christians of 
northwestern Iran. 

SNODGRASS, C. STRIBLING, and AR- 
THUR KUHL, “U.S. petroleum’s response 
to the Iranian shutdown.” Middle East J. 
5 (Autumn ’51) 501-4. Describes the co- 
operative efforts of U.S. oil companies to 
pool resources and adjust distribution pat- 
terns to offset the loss of oil from Iran. 

STRAW, H. THOMPSON. “Transportation 

in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.” Geog. Rev. 

41 (Jl ’sx) sor—3. Summary of two articles 

on the potentialities of developing rail, 
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road, and water communications in the 
country. 

4598 WESEY-FITZGERALD, DESMOND. “From 
Hasa to Oman by car.” Geog. Rev. 41 
(O ’51) 544-60. Detailed account of motor 
trips along the Persian Gulf while on anti- 
locust duty. Deals primarily with routes 
and problems of motor transport in this 
area. Illust. 

4599 YA‘ARI, SH. “The crisis of economic rela- 
tions between Lebanon and Syria.” (He- 
brew, English summary) Hamizrah Heha- 
dash 2 (Ap ’51) 216-26. The disintegra- 
tion of the “policy of common interests” 
derives from the basic economic dissimi- 
larities. 

See also: 4585, 4605, 4607 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 


4600 “Le nouveau code civil.” Econ. Bull. (Cairo) 
3, no. 3 (1950) 148-56. 

ANDERSON, J. N. D. “Recent developments 
in shari‘a law, V. Muslim World 41 (O 
51) 271-88. Deals with the legal aspects 
of divorce. 

BJORKMAN, WALTER. “Das _irakische 
bildungswesen und seine probleme bis zum 
zweiten weltkrieg.” Welt des Islams 1, 
no. 3 (1951) 175-94. 

FIELD, HENRY. “Reconnaissance, with eth- 
nographic notes on the tribes encountered.” 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (Ap ’51) 185-97. 

GUILLAUME, ALFRED. “Christian and 
Muslim theology as represented by al- 
Shahrastani and St. Thomas.” Bull. School 
of Orient. and Afr. Study. (London) 13, 
no. 3 (1950) 551-80. Chapter by chapter 
summary of the Nihdyat al-Igddm with 
parallels from the Summa contra Gentiles 
to show “how closely their philosophical 
presuppositions agree on many matters.” 

HOURANI, CECIL. “Experimental village 
in the Jordan valley.” Middle East J. 5 

(Autumn ’51) 497—so1r. Description of the 
efforts of Musa Alami and the Arab De- 
velopment Society to settle Palestine refu- 
gees in the Jordan Valley. Expresses the 
belief that such small-scale, down-to-earth 
efforts offer the best solution of the prob- 
lem. 

JOLY, GERTRUDE. “The Woman of the 
Lebanon.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (Ap-Jl 
’51) 177-84. Discusses emancipation of 
urban women and activities of villagers. 

MATTISON, BEATRICE McCOWN. 


4601 


4602 


4603 


4604 


4605 


4606 


4607 


“Rural social centers in Egypt.” Middle 
East J. 5 (Autumn ’51) 461-80. Evalua- 
tion of an important effort toward rural 
improvement based on democratic and self- 
help principles. 
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4608 MAY, JACQUES M. “Map of the world 
distribution of malaria vectors.” Geog. 
Rev. 41 (0 '51) 638-9. Description of ac- 
companying supplement showing the dis- 
tribution of malaria vectors and parasites. 
Middle East items heavily represented in 
the bibliography. 

4609 PERLMANN, M. “The education of Salama 
Musa.” Middle East. Aff. (New York) 2 
(Ag-S ’51) 279-85. A comprehensive sum- 
mary of the autobiography (published in 
1947) of one of Egypt’s most outstanding 
writers and social thinkers. 

4610 ROBSON, JAMES. “The material of tradi- 
tion, II.” Muslim World 41 (O’51) 257-70. 
Comments on Muslim traditions dealing 
with Jesus, Muhammad’s awareness of 
events subsequent to his death, early par- 
ties in Islam, and praise of countries not 
within the sphere of Islam during Mu- 
hammad’s lifetime. Includes some biblio- 
graphic suggestions for beginners in the 
study of traditions. 

4611 SERJEANT, R. B. “Two tribal law cases, I.” 
J. Royal Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 33-47- 
Amply annotated text of a land case, with 
glossary. The texts contain many collo- 
quial words. 

4612 SIPPER, I. “The Christian communities in 
Israel.” (in Hebrew, English summary) 
Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Ap ’51) 197-207. 
Detailed discussion of the various groups 
and changes since 1948. 

See also: 4573, 4583, 4636 


SCIENCE 
(General, history) 


4613 ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. “Al-Asturlabi and 
as-Samaw’al on scientific progress.” Osiris 
(Bruges) 9 (1950) 555-64. It occurred to 
these 12th century scholars that there was 
no reason to believe that all wisdom was 
with the ancients. 

4614 UZLUK, F. NAFIZ. “Ali Miinsi efendi, the 
physician from Bursa.” (in Turkish) An- 
kara Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 
8 (S ’50) 329-37. Life and letters of an 
early 18th century Turkish physician who 
made translations of contemporary Euro- 
pean medical works. 


ART 


(Archaeology, architecture, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, minor arts, painting and music, manu- 
scripts and papyri) 


4615 BAUDET, ROGERS. “La philatélie en Af- 
ghanistan.” Afghanistan 6 (Ja-Mr ’51) 


41-7. Discusses postal issues since the pe- 
riod of Amir Abdur Rahman Khan (from 
1880). 8 plates. 

4616 MACDONALD, IAN. “Palestinian dress.” 
Palestine Expl. Quart. 83 (Ja-Ap ’51) 55- 
68. Description of Arab and some “native” 
Jewish types of dress. Illust. 

4617 KOHZAD, AHMED ALI. “Uniformes et 
armes des gardes des sultans de Ghazna.” 
Afghanistan 6 (Ja-Mr ’s51) 48-53. The 
article correlates the newly discovered 
frescoes of the 11th century palace of 
Lashkari Bazar with contemporary Persian 
sources, especially Baihagi. It also tries to 
place these archaeological documents within 
the framework of Central Asiatic painting, 

4618 MATHEW, GERVASE. “Islamic merchant 
cities in East Africa.” London Times no. 
3883 (Je 27 51) 24. The author, a lecturer 
in archaeology at Oxford University, re- 
ports on excavations undertaken by him 
and by Mr. Kirkman in deserted cities on 
the Indian Ocean islands from Italian 
Somalia down the coast to Portuguese East 
Africa. The sites revealed close relation- 
ships with sites in southern Arabia and 
threw light on the history of Chinese pot- 
tery and porcelain. 

4619 RICE, D. S. “The brasses of Badr al-Din 
Lu‘lu.” Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. 
Stud. 13 (1950) 627-34. Badr al-Din was 
lord of Mosul, 1218-59. Five brass objects 
inscribed with his titles must have been 
made there between 1233 and 1259. Illust. 

4620 ULLENDORFF, EDWARD. “The obelisk of 
Matara.” J. Royal Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 
(1951) 26-32. New interpretation of this 
early inscription in vowelless Ethiopic 
script. Illust. 

4621 WINNETT, F. V. “An epigraphical expedi- 
tion to northeastern Transjordan.” Bull. 
Amer. Schools of Orient. Res. no. 122 (Ap 
’51) 49-52. Provocative discussion of the 
pre-history of Arabic writing. 

See also: 4562, 4563 


LANGUAGE 


4622 AGHAYAN, E. “Twenty-five years of Ar- 
menian linguistics.’ Armenian Rev. 4 
(Autumn ’51) 77-86. Essentially a_bib- 
liographic study. 

4623 BIRNBAUM, SOLOMON A. “The verb in 
the Bukharia language of Samarcand.” 
Archivum Linguisticum (Glasgow) 2, no. 
1-2 (1950) 60-73. Descriptive analysis 
based on I. Zarubin’s materials drawn 
from the spoken idiom of native Jews. 

4624 ULLENDORF, EDWARD. “Studies in the 
Ethiopic syllabary.” Africa 21 (Jl ’51) 
207-17. Discussion of the development 
of Ethiopic writing derived, originally, 
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4633 


4634 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


from South Arabia and of the influence 
exerted on it by the Hebrew and Greek 
alphabets. 


LITERATURE 


ARBERRY, A. J. “Ibn Abi ‘-Dunya on 
penitence.” J. Royal Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 
(1951) 48-63. Analysis and selected items 
from the K. al-tauba of this author (d. 894 
A.D.), with discussion of the authorities 
quoted. The book throws interesting light 
on Abbasid literary activity. 

ARBERRY, A. J. “New materials on the 
Tabagat al-shu‘ard’ of al-Jumahi II.” 
Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 13, 
no. 3 (1950) 602-15. Passages from the 
Chester Beatty ms. not contained in the 
printed edition. 

BECKINGHAM. “Dutch travellers in Arabia 
in the seventeenth century, 1.” J. Royal 
Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 64-81. Travels 
of Van der Broecke; translation with notes 
on the passages describing his visit to 
Saudi Arabia in 1614. 

ELDER, JOHN. “Recent literature develop- 
ments in Iran.” Muslim World 41 (O ’51) 
243-so. A brief history of evangelistic 
literature, most texts being translations. 

GUTHRIE, A. and BISHOP, E. F. F. “The 
paraclete Almunhamanna and Ahmad.” 
Muslim World 41 (O51) 251-6. Exegesis 
of a passage in the Sirah of Ibn Hisham. 

KHULUSI, S. A. “Ma‘rif ar-Rusafi, 1875- 
1945. Bull. Schools of Orient. and Afr. 
Stud. 13, no. 3 (1950) 616-26. “Rusafi’s 
claim to fame rests mainly on his rebel- 
lious spirit.” His views on Arabic litera- 
ture are exceedingly interesting. 

LANDAU, J. M. “On the beginnings of the 
theatre in Egypt.” (in Hebrew, English 
summary) Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Sum- 
mer ’51) 389-91. 

MOSTAFAVI, RAHMAT, “Fiction in con- 
temporary Persian literature.” Middle East. 
Aff. 2 (Ag ’51) 273-8. All Persian writers 
are in revolt against the shocking condi- 
tions responsible for the misery of the 
masses. Mr. Mostafavi, a promising short 
story writer and journalist, has provided 
us with an informative article on a little 
known branch of modern culture. 

MOUSSA, SALAMA. “Intellectual currents 
in Egypt.” Middle East. Aff. 2 (Ag.’st) 
267-72. Principally, a superficial discussion 
of the major figures on the contemporary 
scene. 

ROBERTSON, D. S. “A forgotten Persian 
poet of the thirteenth century.” J. Royal 
Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 103. Description 
of the ms. of the divan of Diy4a-i-Farsi or 
Diya-ud-Din Farsi (fl. 1204-1240), of 
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which photographs are now in London and 
Cambridge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


4635 SERJEANT, R. B. “Materials for South 


4636 


Arabian history: notes on new mss. from 
Hadramawt, II.” Bull. School of Orient. 
and Afr. Stud. 13, no. 3 (1950) 581-601. 
Biographies. Law and custom. Astronomy. 
Diwans. Medicine. Agriculture (2 works). 
Travel. Philology. 

ZIADEH, NICOLA A. “Recent books on the 
interpretation of Islam.” Middle East J. 
5 (Autumn ’51) 505-10. Primarily a dis- 
cussion of Khalid Muhammad Khalid’s 
Min huna nabda‘ and Sayyid Qutb’s Al- 
‘adala al-ijtima‘ya fil-islam as examples of 
the liberal and conservative trends of 
thought among Islamic thinkers today. 


See also: 4622 


4637 


4638 


4639 


4640 


4641 


BIOGRAPHY 


“I. Y. Kratchkovsky, 1883-1951.” IJzwvest. 
Akad. Nauk. Otdel. Lit. i Yaz., 10, no. 1 
(1951) 94; Izwest. Akad. Nauk. Ser. Ist. 
i Fil, 8, no. t (Ja 51) 76-7; Vestnik 
Akad. Nauk (Mr ’s51) 123-4. Appreciation 
of the renowned Russian Arabist. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Islam in the modern world. Muslim World 
41 (O ’51) 300. Texts of addresses de- 
livered at the March 1951 Fifth Annual 
Conference on Middle East Affairs of the 
Middle East Institute in Washington. 

AFNAN, SUHAIL, tr. Ndma-yi Aristitalis 
dar bdrayi hunar-i shi‘r (the Poetics). 
Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 13, 
no. 3 (1950) 782-3. (A. J. Arberry). The 
book contains a list of technical terms in 
Greek, Arabic, and Persian. 

AMINE, OSMAN. Alfarabi. Muslim World 
41 (O51) 297-8. (A. Jeffery). This work 
is in Arabic and is an edition, with in- 
troduction and notes, of the Jhsd’ al-‘Uliim 
of al-Farabi. 

BISBEE, ELEANOR. The new Turks. Mid- 
dle East. Aff. 2 (Ag ’51) 291-3. (Emil 
Lengyel). “One of the best studies on the 
subject... rich in content...no at- 
tempt to romanticize . . . The author sees 
life not only in black and white, but also 
in its infinite shadings”; Middle East J. 
5 (Autumn ’51) 520-1. Competent survey 
“in more intimate detail than has hitherto 
been attempted.” At the same time, the 
book is in part a strained apologia which 
is fair neither to the Turks nor to its 
readers. 
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BLACHERE, REGIS. Le Coran. Muslim 
World 41 (0 ’51) 295-6. (A. R. Nykl). A 
new translation based on a reclassification 
of the surahs. “A remarkable achievement, 
even though they [the scholars] may not 
share all the author’s views.” 

BOYLE, JOHN ANDREW. 4 practical dic- 
tionary of the Persian language. Bull. 
School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 13, no. 3 
(1950) 780-2. (G. M. Wickens). The 
work contains unnecessary words, lacks 
idioms, and is inaccurate. 

BROOKINGS, INSTITUTION. The secur- 
ity of the Middle East. Middle East. Aff. 
2 (Ag ’s51) 286-8. (Oscar I. Janowsky). 
“An excellent summary,” adapting a use- 
ful pedagogical technique to foreign affairs. 

BUSHAKRA, MARY WINIFRED. I mar- 
ried an Arab. Muslim World 41 (O ’51) 
zor. (Eleanor T. Calverley). “This book 
may be regarded as a source of informa- 
tion about the customs and religious prac- 
tices of the Druse people of Lebanon.” 

CAROE, OLAF. Wells of power. Hamizrah 
Hehadash 2 (Summer ’s51) 394-5. (M. 
Assaf). 

CORBIN, H., ed. The Kashf al-mahjib of 
Abit Ya‘qib Sejestani. J. Royal Asiat. 
Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 105-6. (A. J. Arberry). 

DAHAN, SAMI. ed. De Iethique par al- 
wazir Abii-l-Qdsim al-Magribi (418/1027). 
I, texte arabe. Bull. School of Orient. and 
Afr. Stud. 13, no. 3 (1950) 778. (A. Guil- 
laume). A “Mirror of Princes,” ed. with 
an important historical essay. 

DE VILLARD, U. MONNERET. Liber pere- 
grinationis of Jacopo da Verona. J. Royal 
Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 107. (G. Fur- 
lani). Travels to Palestine, Sinai, Egypt, 
and Syria in the 14th century. 

DE VILLARD U. MONNERET. Le itture 
musulmane al soffitto della cappella Pala- 
tina in Palermo. J. Royal Asiat. Soc. no. 
1-2 (1951) 126-7. (E. Wellesz). Paintings 
of the “Baghdad School” made for King 
Roger II, with 250 reproductions. 

DROWER, E. S. Diwan Abatur, or progress 
through the purgatories. J. Royal Asiat. 
Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 107-9. (G. Furlani). 
A Mandaean scroll, with reproduction of 
the ms. 

DUNHAM, GRACE. Shiraz painting of the 
sixteenth century. J. Royal Asiat. Soc. 
no. 1-2 (1951) 125. (J. V. S. Wilkinson). 

EAST, W. GORDON and SPATE, O. H. K., 
eds. The changing map of Asia. Geog. 
Rev. 41 (0 ’51) 695-6. (Jan O. M. Broek). 

ELDER, E. E. Arabic grammar. Muslim 
World 41 (O ’51) 293-4. (David T. Lin- 
dell). This is the second edition of one 
of the first attempts to apply the inductive 
method to the study of classical Arabic. 
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4659 


4660 


4661 


4662 


4663 


4664 


4665 


4666 


4667 


4668 


4669 


ELDER, E. E., tr. 4 commentary on the 
creed of Islam (of al-Taftazani). J. Royal 
Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 129. (W. M. 
Watts). 

FISHER, W. B. The Middle East. Geog. 
Rev. 41 (O51) 690-1 (Halford Hoskins) ; 
Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Ap ’51) 292-5 (G. 
Baer). “Such a number of mistakes would 
be enough to make the book unsuitable as 
a reference work, but there are several 
more deep-seated shortcomings”; Middle 
East. Aff. 2 (Ap ’51) 288-9. (George T. 
Renner, III). 

FLEISCH, HENRI. Introduction a Vétude 
des langues semitigues. Bull. School of 
Orient. and Afr. Stud. no. 3 (1950) 779. 
(A. Guillaume). 

FYZEE, ASAF A. A. Outline of Muhamma- 
dan law. Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Sum- 
mer ’51) 391-2. (E. Kopelewitz). 

GARNETT, DAVID, ed. The essential T. E. 
Lawrence. Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (Ap-J! 
51) 202 (E.D.) “The chosen excerpts ... 
are grouped under three heads: ‘Archaeol- 
ogy, ‘War and Diplomacy,’ and ‘The 
Royal Air Force.’ Continuity is aided by 
the scattered use, throughout, of letters se- 
lected from Lawrence’s enormous corre- 
spondence.” 

GIBB, H. A. R. and BOWEN, H. Islamic so- 
ciety and the west, I. J. Royal Asiat. Soe, 
no. 2 (1951) 129-30. (W. M. Watt). 

GIBB, H. A. R. Modern trends in Islam. 
Welt des Islams (Leiden) 1, no. 3 (1951) 
235-6. (F. Taeschner). 

GIBB, H. A. R. Mohammedanism. Welt des 
Islams 1, no. 3 (1951) 234-5. (F. Taesch- 
ner). 

GIBRAN, KAHLIL. Tears and laughter. 
(A. Guillaume). 

GRANQVIST, HILMA. Child problems 
among the Arabs. Middle East J. 5 (Au- 
tumn ’51) 514-5. (Charlotte M. Moce- 
house.) Interesting but ill-assorted left- 
overs from the author’s far superior Birth 
and childhood among the Arabs. 

EL-HAKIM, TEWFIK. Théétre arabe. 
Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Summer ’51) 394. 
(J. M. Landau). 

HARTMANN, RICHARD. Die religion des 
Islams. Welt des Islams 1, no. 3 (1951) 
234. (W. Bjorkman). 

HAZARD, HARRY W. Ailas of Islamic his- 
tory. Geog. Rev. 41 (O'’51) 693. (M. E. H.) 

HERZFELD, ERNST. Geschichte der Stadt 
Samarra. Speculum 26 (Jl ’51) 511-3. 
(R. N. Frye). 

HEYWORTH-DUNNE, J. Religious and 
political trends in modern Egypt. Hamiz- 
rah Hehadash 2 (Ap ’s1) 295-6. (J. 


Boehm); Middle East J. 5 (Autumn ’51) 
515-6. (Esmond Wright). A valuable guide 
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to developments in Egyptian politics of the 
past 20 years, marred by ambiguity of 
style and poor editing. 

HONY, H. C. A Turkish-English dictionary. 
Welt des Islams 1, no. 3 (1951) 244-6. 
(F. Taeschner). 

HOSKINS, HALFORD. Middle East oil in 
United States foreign policy. Middle East 
J. 5 (Autumn ’51) 512-3. (John A. Lof- 
tus). A useful review, but betrays weak- 
ness with regard to pertinent factors in the 
world oil picture. 

ILO. Labour conditions in the oil industry in 
Iran. Middle East J. 5 (Autumn ’5r) 
518-9. (E.A.B.). A competent survey, 
though with subsequent developments in 
mind one could wish for more information 
on certain topics, in particular an evalua- 
tion of frictions between the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and the AIOC. 

ISHAQUE, M. Four eminent poetesses of 
Iran. J. Royal Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 
105-6. (A. J. Arberry). “Much new infor- 
mation.” 

JAHN, JANHEINZ. Diwan aus al-Andalus. 
J. Near East. Stud. 10 (O ’51) 283-4. 
(A. R. Nykl). German translations of 
Hispano-Arabic poetry. 

JARRING, GUNNAR. Materials to_ the 
knowledge of Eastern Turki. Ankara Univ. 
Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8 (S ’50) 
405-11. (Saadet Cagatay). 

JASCHKE, GOTTHARD. Der Islam in der 
neuen Turkei. Middle East J. 5 (Autumn 
’51) 521-2. (A. Adnan-Adivar); Muslim 
World 41 (O ’51) 299-300. (Arthur Jef- 
fery.) “A study of the state of Islam as a 
religion in modern Turkey.” 

KIMCHE, JON. Seven fallen pillars. Middle 
East J. 5 (Autumn ’51) 511-2. (Harvey P. 
Hall). An indictment of British policy in 
the Middle East since World War I, in 
particular with regard to Egypt and Pal- 
estine. 

LAMB, HAROLD. Suleiman the magnificent. 
Military Rev. 31 (O ’51) 112. (Ivan J. 
Birrer). 

LANDAU, ROM. Invitation to Morocco. Ha- 
mizrah Hehadash 2 (Summer ’51) 395. 
(T. R.). Holds the author to be completely 
ignorant about several phases of Moroc- 
can life. 

LANGLEY, MICHAEL. No woman’s coun- 
try. Middle East J. 5 (Autumn ’51) 516-7. 
(Halford L. Hoskins). A useful survey of 
the Sudan for the layman. 

LEESON, LUMSDEN, YOFE, and MACAN, 
Anopheles and malaria in the Middle East 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (Ap ’51) 201. 
(H. C. S.). “A summary of malarial sur- 
veys made by British field laboratories in 
the Near and Middle East during the sec- 


4682 


4683 


4684 


4685 


4686 


4687 


4688 


4689 


4690 


4691 


4692 


4693 


I2I 


ond World War... essentially a work 
of reference, and... of great value to 
the medical services of the countries con- 
cerned.” 

LENCZOWSKI, GEORGE. Russia and the 
west in Iran. Middle East. Aff. 2 (Ag ’51) 
285-6. (Siegbert J. Weinberger). Although 
many facts relevant to evaluating Great 
Britain’s role in Iran are suppressed and 
the book as a whole is “not scholarly and 
dispassionate in the accepted sense... 
it offers many valuable insights into Ira- 
nian affairs.” 

LEWIS, ARCHIBALD R. Nawal power and 
trade in the Mediterranean, A.D. 500- 
ooo. U. S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 77 (Ap 
*51) 432-3. (H. Henry Lumpkin). 

LEWIS, BERNARD. The Arabs in history. 
Speculum 26 (Jl ’51) 522. (P. K. Hitti). 
“The interpretation is neither personal nor 
novel ... a readable and reliable book.” 

AL-MAGHRIBI, ABDALQADIR, ed. Ta’- 
iyyat ‘Amir al-Basri. Bull. School of 
Orient. and Afr. Stud. 13, no. 3 (1950) 
776-7. (A. Guillaume). An important Sufi 


work, composed 1330 A.D. “Profound 
scholarly edition.” 
MAKAL, MAHMUD. Ha-kfar  shellanu 


(Bizim Kéy in Hebrew trans). Hamizrah 
Hehadash 2 (Summer ’51) 395-6. (Y. S.) 

MATTHEWS, RODERIC D. and AK- 
RAWI, MATTA. Education in Arab 
countries of the Near East. Welt des 
Islams 1, no. 3 (1951) 236-9. (W. Bjérk- 
man). 

MAUGHAM, ROBIN. Journey to Siwa. Mid- 
dle East. Aff. 2 (Ag ’51) 290-1. (Lily Ha- 
reli). Siwa is an oasis located in the heart 
of the Libyan desert. The book contains 
“lively descriptions and interesting photo- 
graphs ... pleasant reading.” 

AL-MUNAJJID, SALAHADDIN, ed. Wulat 
Dimashg fi'l-‘ahd al-‘uthmani. Bull. School 
of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 13, no. 3 (1950) 
777. (A. Guillaume). Edition of two texts, 
covering the period 1516-1816 A.D., with 
introduction and a glossary of dialect 
words. 

NALLINO, C. A. Raccolta di scritti editi e 
inediti I1]-IV. Welt des Islams 1, no. 3 
(1951) 240-1. (E. Pritsch). 

PAYNE, GRACE VISHER. The unveiling. 
Muslim World 41 (O ’51) 289. (Eleanor 
T. Calverley). “A reliable contribution 
toward the understanding of folkways in 
Iran.” 

PEARSE, RICHARD. Three years in the 
Levant. Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Summer 
51) 392-4. (G. Tadmor). 

PETERSON, MAURICE. Both sides of the 
curtain. Middle East J. 5 (Autumn ’51) 
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510-1. (George F. Hourani). Chapters 
on the author’s British diplomatic service 
in Egypt, Iraq, Turkey. 

PURYEAR, VERNON J. Napoleon and the 
Dardenelles. Middle East J. 5 (Autumn 
*51) 522-3. (Roderic H. Davison). Good 
as a meticulous chronological account of 
the diplomacy involved; lacking in style 
and the broad view. 

RABIN, CHAIM. Ancient west Arabian. 
Muslim World 41 (O ’51) 292-3. (Arthur 
Jeffery). “A very able attempt to bring 
some order out of the chaos” [in the 
spoken dialects of early Arabia]. 

ROZHKOVA, M. K. The economic policy 
of the Tsarist government in the Near 
East in the second half of the 19th century 
(in Russian). Amer. Polit. Science Rev. 45 
(Je ’51) 599. (F. T. E.). 

RUNCIMAN, STEVEN. 4 history of the 
crusades, I. Middle East J. 5 (Autumn 
*51) 513-4. (Harold Lamb). A masterful 
beginning to what promises to be a major 
work; Quart. Rev. (London) 589 (Jl ’5r) 
417. “Careful, scholarly, attractively writ- 
ten.” 

SIGGEL, ALFRED. Katalog der arabischen 
alchemistischen handschriften Deutsch- 
lands.” J. Nr. East. Stud. 10 (O ’51) 284-5. 
(George Sarton). 

STRAUS, ELI. The history of the Jews in 
Egypt and Syria under the Mamluks (in 
Hebrew). Hamizrah Hehadash 2 (Ap ’51) 
296-7. (M. Assaf). 

TRIMINGHAM, J. SPENCER. The Chris- 
tian church and missions in Ethiopia. 
Muslim World 41 (O ’51) 289-90. (S. M. 
Zwemer). 

TRIMINGHAM, J. SPENCER. Islam in the 
Sudan. Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. 
Stud. 13, no. 3 (1950) 779-80. (R. B. 
Serjeant). Points out parallels with south 
Arabia. 

VON OPPENHEIM, MAX. Die beduinen, 
II. Welt des Islams 1, no. 3 (1951) 241-2. 
(R. Hartmann). 

WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. Free will and 
predestination in early Islam. Bull. School 
of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 13, no. 3 (1950) 
775-6. (A. Guillaume). 

WIDENGREN, GEORGE. The ascension of 
the apostle and the heavenly book. J. Royal 
Asiat. Soc. no. 1-2 (1951) 106-7. (E. S. 


Drower). The book gives oriental and 
other parallels to Muhammad's mission. 


MILITARY 


“A Mediterranean pact.” Military Rev. 41 
(Je ’51) ro8—9. English digest of an article 
by F. O. Miksche in Forces Aeriennes, 
D ’so. Suez and Egypt are the real pivotal 
points which a Mediterranean pact must 
secure. In war Russian forces would oper- 
ate out of the Balkans, the Black Sea area, 
the Caucasus, the Caspian area, and Tur- 
kestan, aiming to strike at Greece, Turkey, 
Suez, the Persian Gulf, and Afghanistan, 


4706. BOWEN, HAROLD G. JR. “Naval aspects 


of the mission to Turkey.” U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proceed. 77 (O 51) 1040-9. A de- 
scription of the aims, methods, and accom- 
plishments of the naval portion of the 
Turkish aid program. While much has 
been done to enable the Turkish navy to 
perform its present and prospective mis- 
sions, the continuity of the program is 
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HESSLER, WILLIAM H. “Air-sea power 
on the Asian perimeter.” U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proceed. 77 (O ’51) 1019-27. A striking 
political and military analysis of air-sea 
power from Turkey to Korea, both past 
and present. Concludes that such power 
can still be decisive because of its mobility 
and force but that “until the U.S. is identi- 
fied in the minds of the Asian people with 
their own valid aspirations and interests, 
it would be foolhardy and extravagant to 
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or numbers.” 


4708 MCNULTY, E. J. “European strategy re- 


evaluated.” U. S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 77 
(Je ’51) 631-6. Considers the Near East 
to be strategically important and defensi- 
ble. The author recommends U. S. and 
British bases in Israel, Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey; a Mediterranean pact; military 
aid. He sees Turkey as the main bastion 
supported by allied naval supremacy in 
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4709 PAINE, H. E. F. “An Indian Ocean pact.” 


Military Rev. 31 (S 51) 78-83. Treats of 
the importance of the Arabian Sea and 
Persian Gulf. 


See also: 4576, 4591. 
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